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REVIEWS 
British America. By John Macgregor. 

2 vols. Svo. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; ‘Ca- 

dell, London. 

Tuis is a valuable work. It is the production 
of a gentleman of practical knowledge and 
observation, who lived long in the land of 
which he writes; who made himself ac- 
quiinted with the soil, the produce, the 
inland seas—for we cannot call them lakes— 
the rivers, the mountains, the fruits, birds 
and beasts, of both the Canadas; who was the 
companion alike of their civilized and savage 
inhabitants ; and examined into the state of 
commerce and agriculture, manufactures, 
and fisheries, and, in short, made himself 
master of much that is necessary to enable 
him to become their historian. He has other 
qualities: he indulges in no flights of fancy 
or Utopian speculations, and tells us the re- 
sults of his inquiries and observations in a 
plain straightforward way, without seeking 
after embellishments of style, or going astray 
after harmonious elegance of diction. We 
must, however, acknowledge, that he lacks 
some small skill in natural arrangement, and 
would have been more to our liking had he 
communicated his knowledge in language 
more graceful and easy. We cannot, we are 
afraid, have all things as we wish; it would 
not be difficult to find a style more concise and 
simple, but it might not be equally easy to 
find so much knowledge of the subject; we 
are therefore thankful. Indeed, it is a work 
we are truly glad to see; it has come ina 
good time, and points out clothing and food, 
and home and happiness, to the almost 
famishing millions who at present fill this 
island with sorrow and with fear. 

Our historian treats of those times when, 
in an unwise war with her children, Britain 
lost the fairest jewel of her crown. The 
genius of Washington, and the wisdom of 
Franklin, reduced our possessions, after a 
brief struggle, to the limits of the Canadas 
and Nova Scotia, and raised on the liberated 
continent a magnificent structure of that 
order called republican, which has already 
outlived a dozen gingerbread republics of the 
French fashion, and which, we hope, will 
live as long as men are worthy of freedom. 
“ And is it of this cold and sterile region,” 
a friend said, to whom we showed the book, 
“that a man has been found to write a his- 
tory—it is a land where man holds a constant 
contest with nature for subsistence and life— 
where snows are nearly eternal, and summer 
comes in a sudden gush, as if it were desirous 
to be gone—why what can he say about it?” 
It is thus that many speak: wild lakes, 
dark wildernesses, snowy mountains, savages 
and starvation, are held out as worse than 
the countless miseries of the motherland; 





and the intimidated Englishman consents to 


live, ground to the dust with poor-rates and 
taxation, nay, to sup out of a parochial spoon, 
rather than achieve independence and plenty 
in our extensive colonies. It is very true 
that Canada is not England ; summer is there 
more fervent, and winter more cold: yet, on 
the whole, it is healthy, and produces all the 
necessaries and all the luxuries of life, in 
overflowing abundance. We speak advisedly 
—and not through our historian alone :—a 
friend of ours, every way qualified to speak 
on such a subject, and incapable of falsehood, 
assures us, that he went from the feverish 
heat of the West Indies to the snowy Ca- 
nadas without any inconvenience, and that 
he found the winters dry and bracing, the 
summers healthy and pleasant, and all the 
enjoyments and necessaries which the heart 
could desire. In short, the evils which 
abound are those of the imagination. The 
detailed account which Mr. Macgregor gives, 
will aid in dispelling all illusions, and we 
now turn ourselves to his pages for a vindi- 
cation of our views; though it is almost 
needless to say more than that in 1783 the 
population of our North American posses- 
sions amounted to 193,000, that they are 
now 1,350,000; and such is the extent and 
capability of the country, that it could sup- 
port between thirty and forty millions of 
souls, 

The account which our historian gives of 
the summer months in Canada is a favour- 
able specimen of his way of handling his 
subject, and an instance of his accuracy :— 

“ In latitudes south of 50° N. the southerly 
winds, at this period, combat and overcome, as 
it were, those of the north, and, restoring 
warmth to the air, fine weather becomes per- 
manent. All the birds common in summer 
make their appearance early in May, and en- 
liven the woods with their melody; while the 
frogs, those American nightingales, or, as they 
are often called, bog choristers, also strain their 
evening concerts. Vegetation proceeds with 
surprising quickness: wheat and oats are sown, 
the fields and deciduous trees assume their 
verdure ; various indigenous and exotic flowers 
blow; and the smiling face of nature is truly 
delightful, and in grateful unison with the most 
agreeable associations. 

“In June, July, and August, the weather is 
excessively hot, sometimes as hot as in the West 
Indies, the mercury being 90° to 100° Fahren- 
heit. Showers from the south-west, sometimes 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, occur 
during these months about once a-week, or 
every ten days, which generally shift the wind 
to the north-west, and produce for a short time 
an agreeable coolness. 

“The nights at this season exceed in splen- 
dour the most beautiful ones in Europe. To 
pourtray them in their true colours, would re- 
quire more than any language can accomplish, 
or any pencil, but that of imagination, can ex- 
ecute. The air, notwithstanding the heat of the 
preceding day, is always pure; the sea gene- 
rally unruffled, and its surface one vast mirror, 
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reflecting with precision every visible object, 
either in the heavens or on the earth. The moon 
shines with a soft, silverlike brilliancy, and, 
during her retirement, the stars are seen in 
their utmost effulgence. Fishes of various spe- 
cies sport on the water; the singular note of 
whip-poor-will is heard from the woods; the 
fire-fly floats on the air, oscillating its vivid 
sparks; and, where the hand of man has sub- 
dued the forest, and laid the ground under the 
control of husbandry, may be heard the voice 
of the milkmaid, or the ‘ drowsy tinkling of the 
distant fold.’ In another direction may often 
be seen the light of the birch torch, which the 
Mick-mack Indian uses in the prow of his 
canoe, while engaged with his spear in fishing.” 
i. 124-5. 


The winter is likewise correctly described 
—suflice it to say, that the snow lies deep, 
the frost is such as to make men, as Cobbett 
said, skip and jump, and that summer suc- 
ceeds without the medium of more than a 
day or so of spring. We shall leave, too, the 
trees, both fruitful and barren, for the pre- 
sent undescribed; nor say one word about 
the wild fowl, which sometimes darken the 
air with their numbers; nor allude to the 
birds which make those magnificent forests 
vocal with song; nor shall we be tempted 
into a disquisition on those beauteous animals 
which bear furs for no other purpose but to 
make themselves acceptable to the British 
ladies. We prefer quoting part of the ac- 
count which these volumes contain, of the 
great fishery at Newfoundland—for, after all, 
the beautiful must permit something to be 
said about the useful. We are concerned, 
however, to say, that not more than eight or 
ten British vessels are employed in the Bank 
fishery; formerly there were six or seven 
hundred; this valuable nursery for seamen, 
and the source once of much wealth, is aban- 
doned, we know not for what reason, to the 
Americans and French. 

“ The boats used for the shore fishery are of 
different sizes; some requiring only two hands, 
while others have four, which is the general 
number. It is not uncommon to observe boys 
and girls, when cod is plentiful, fishing in these 
boats. Every fisherman is provided with two 
lines, having to each two hooks; both lines are 
thrown over at the same time, one on each side 
of the boat, to which one man attends. The 
kind of bait in season used, is such as herring, 
mackerel, caplins, squid, clams, and, when none 
of these are to be had, the flesh of birds. The 
entrails of fish taken with jiggers, and what is 
found within them, is also used for bait. A 
jigger is a piece of lead made into the form of 
a small fish, with two hooks fixed into its mouth, 
and turned outwards in opposite directions. It 
is made fast to a line, which is thrown over into 
the sea, and by jerking it up and down, the 
hooks frequently fasten into the cod or other 


| fish; the cod, which is probably the most vora- 


| 


cious fish we know, also darts at, and swallows, 
the artificial fish with the hooks fastened to it. 
By these methods vast quantities of cod are 
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caught. Seines are also used to catch cod; and | 
vast numbers are hauled ashore on the coast of 
Labrador in this manner. 

* When the boats are stationed on the fishing 
ground, which is sometimes within the har- 
bours, and, in the first of the season, near the 
shore, the men sit or stand at equal distances 
from the gunwales, and each attends to his own | 
lines. So abundant are the fish at times, that a 
couple of cod are hooked on each line before 
the lead reaches the bottom; and while the one 
line is running out, the fisherman has only to 
turn round and pull in the other, with a fish on | 
each hook. In this way they fill ina 
very short time. If the cod be very large, it is 
lifted into the boat, as soon as it comes to the 
water's edge, by a strong iron hook fixed on the 
end of a short pole, called a gaft. As soon as 
the boat is loaded, they proceed to the stage on 
the shore with the fish, when the operations of 
splitting and salting succeed. Fish should be 
brought to the shore within forty-eight hours at 
farthest after it is caught. When plentiful, the 
boats often return in two or three hours, and 
push away again immediately after the fish is 
thrown on the stage.” i, 226—8. 


the boat 


We must leave industry at sea to examine 
industry ou shore: and here we may as well 
say at once, that to the carelessly idle, or the 
man unacquainted with labour, Aig is an 
untillable and unfruitful des whereas to 
him who has strength of “ew and skill of 
hand, it is capable of becoming something of 
a paradise. Fish swarm in the rivers as well 
as in the lakes and seas; the wood is of the 
finest quality, and grows in vast quantities ; 
the ground produces all sorts of grain, and 
all kinds of useful vegetables, and land ean 
be had for a few shillings the acre. Children 
are there a blessing—in England they are 
but too often regarded as an incumbrance. 
Listen to what a well-informed man says on 
the subject :— 

* As to the classes to which British America 

ofiers inducements much will de- 
pend upon individual character; but it may, 
however, be observed, that in consequence of 
the high price of labour, gentlemen farmers do 
not generally suceeed, and the condition of new 
countries does not admit of new establishments. 
The settlers who thrive soonest, are men of 
steady habits, and accustomed to labour. 
e from 2007, to 
600/., may purchase, in any of the colonies, 
farms with from twenty to thirty acres cleared, 
which may be cultivated agreeably to the system 
of husbandry practised in the United Kingdom. 
The embarrassed circumstances of many of the 
old settlers, brought on by improvidence, or by 
having engaged in the timber business, will 
compel them to sell their farms, and commence 
again on woodlands. 

* Joiners, stone-masons, saddlers, shoemakers, 
tailors, blacksmiths, cart, mill, and wheelwrights. 
and (in the seaports) coopers, may always find 
employment. Brewers may succeed; but ina 
few years there will be more encouragement for 
them. Butchers generally do well. For spin- 
ners, weavers, or those engaged in manutac- 
tures, there is not the smaliest encouragement. 

* Active labouring men and women may 
always secure employment, kind treatment, and 
good wages. 

“ To gentlemen educated for the professions 
of law, divinity, or physic, Briush America 
offers no flattering prospects. ‘There are already 
too many lawyers, as they are admitted as attor- 
neys and barristers on se rving an apprenticeship 
of four or five years in the colonies. There are, 
of the Established Church, notwithstanding the 
astounding statement made some time ago by 
Archdeacon Strachan, to the Secretary of State 








to emigrate, 





** Practical farmers, possessi 


for the Colonies, fully more clergymen, in pro- 
portion to the members of the church, than in 
England. The members of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, as soon as a sufficient number to support 
a clergyman settle within a reasonable distance 
of each other, generally send for a minister to 
Scotland. Antiburghers, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists, have preachers in every settlement where 
they have members, or can gain hearers. ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church is respectably esta- 
blished—its clergy well supported; and no class 
interferes less with other persuasions than they 
do, or are more })« aceable, or better members of 
society. * és. 

We must, for the present, quit these vo- 
lumes; we however, find time next 
ie of defence between 
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shall, 
week to speak of the 
the U shee States 
ane other public works which have been 
planned or are in progress—of our trade, and 
of our prospects, and all such matters as are 





of importance to the country, and to emi- | 


grants in particular. 





The Phenome ona of Dre ains, and othe 3 Tran- 


sient Illusions. By Walter C. Dendy. 
Whittaker & Co. 
A plague upon philosoph ers and phi! osophy! 


Hourly the progress of knowledge deprive sus 
of some sweet illusion, and transfers new pro- 
vincesfrom the delightful dominions of Fancy, 
to the dull, cold, and dreary republic of 
The last stronghold of the ‘ Faery-Godd 
has been assi sulted, her best and most faithtix l 
subjects violently torn from their allegi: 
ghosts, spectres, visions of the night, the un- 
substantial forms of darkne ‘e at le { th 
submitted to the rule and classifi- 
cation, and have been driven int  categor ries, 
there to sepose like mummies in their cata- 
combs—objects of eur iosity’ | to all, but of ex- 
‘Time was, when the 
submitted to the sway 
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citing interest to none. 
ent e of mind 
of Fancy ; when k on Metaphysics was 
as amusing and readable rodern novel; 
and when the student was enlivened by such 
descriptions as the following, which, if 
very accurate,is atleast sufficiently humorous: 
“Whence we may compare the powers of the 
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mind to a court of judicature; the outward 
senses being as the solicitors that brine the 
causes; the common sense as the master of re- 


who receives all their informations; the 
the lawyer 


quests, 
phantasy, (or imagination,) like 
advocates, that bandy the 
several forms, with a deal of noise ; 
reason as the judge, that, having calmly heard 
each party’s pretensions, pronounces an upright 

sentence; and memory, as the clerk, records 
the whole preceedings.”"— General History of 
Dreams, 1707. 

But such general and lively descriptions 
will not satisfy an acute and accurate 
server like Mr. De ndy ; he must find out the 
causes of all the airy forms that flutter round 
our pillows, and trace their origin in the 
physical world. His philosophy grates on 
the mind of him who has indulged in fitful 
fancies, full as much as the Quaker’s coarse 
description of Paganini’s melody would on 
an enthusiastic lover of music—* He,” said 
the unimpassioned friend, “ has a curious 
skill in drawing the tail of a horse over the 
bowels of " cat, and making a sound which 
people music.” In like manner Mr. 
Deidy derives those scenes, which restore to 
us the joys of happy childhood, when hope 
was young, and life so joyous that mere ex- 
istence was felt to be a pleasure—simply, 


s and 
business to and fro in 
and bustle ; 
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call 


and Canada—of the eanals | 


From rising fumes of undigested food, 

And noxious humours that disturb the blood, 

It is not our purpose to enter into a long 
and grave metaphysical or physical discussion 
of this theory ; we shall rather make some 
few desultory remarks on the subjects of 
dreams, to which we think sufticient attention 
has not been paid. 

The power of composition in a dream, of 
which Coleridge’s * Kubla Khan’ is so curious 
an example, seems to be regarded as rarely 
manifested. But there are few students who 
do not remember instances of it in their own 
experience. ‘The first recorded verses com- 
posed in sleep that we have seen, have, what 


in these days may be probably be deemed 








the additional recommendation of being 
produced by an uneducated poctess. “ They 


were,” says the author, “ written down from 
the mouth of a servant-maid, who used to 
talk in her sleep, and fre quently spoke sen- 


sible spe eches and songs. 


| 
| 
You may go home and wash your hose, 
| And wipe the dew-drops trom your nose, 
| And mock no maidens here; 
j For vou tread down grass, and need not 
| Year your shoes and speed not; 
| And clout-leather’s very dear ; 
| Lut I need not care, tor my sweet-heart 
| Is a cobler. 
General History of Dreams, 1707. 


But we have known the siranger instance 
of a person’s drexming the right solution of 
a geometrical problem, which he had given 


up in despair when awake; and what is more 
the mode of solution was essen- 
mt from all the methods he had 
going to bed; nor had he any 
| recollection of any previous steps leading 
him to the discovery. ‘This facet we think 
‘cely consistent with the assertion, that 
| dreaming is always attended by a suspension 
| of the j 
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re eassialide " 
tially ditfore 
tried 
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been said, by Mr. Dendy and 
others, on the inaccurate measure of time in 
| dreaming, may be added the result of an 
| experiment which we have seen tried. If a 
person dreaming be suddenly roused by a 
loud noise, pct pricking of a pin, or ay iolent 
shake, and ked the subject of his dream, 
you will find him detail a series of occur- 
rences all connected with the cause by which 
his was broken, but spreading over 
many and sometimes years, though 
| the op ration of the cause was instantaneous. 
This psychological fact appears first to have 
been observed by the Arabians, and it is the 
subject of some of their most curious tales. 

‘To somnambulism and insanity, is sup- 
posed to belong the curious affection of the 
memory being continuous from fit to fit, and 
taking no heed of interve ning occurrences. 
But that this belongs also to dreams, in some 
instances, may be observed in that very ¢Xx- 
traordinary composition, Archbishop Laud's 
| Journal; for that weak-minded man regularly 
| recorded his “ visions of the night,” while he 
| took no heed of the more boding portents of 
coming events that were manifest by day 
We have ourselves known instances of dreams 
being continued after the lapse of several 
months, without any consciousness of the in- 
terval. 

Before we take leave, we must, we sup- 
pose, say a word or two on Mr. 
work; it is occupied by opinions of 
various philosophers, collected from Aristotle 
to Hume, from P yrrho to Berkeley, on the 
nature and cause of dreams; diversified with 
| poetical descriptions of sleep from ancient adn 
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modern poets. The conclusion to which the 
writer comes, concerning visions in sleep, is, 
that “ the dre am consists in a want of balance 
between the representative faculties and the 
judgment.” On the whole, the volume 
affords a compe ndious, well-arranged view 
of mental illusion; but the author has dis- 
played more reading than original thought, 
and his use of the terms of philosop] y is not 
always accompanied with grammatical ele- 
gance. Should the work, as we hope, reach 
a eo edition, the author should erase the 
sentence which he has ex passant pronounced 
on Lambert and Ireton—he calls these great 
men “ presbyterian rebels”; the veriest sy- 
cophant of the would 





degraded St 


uarts 


: : : 
scarcely have been guilty of such gross in- 
justice. 

ciemeienenemaaanente 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 3 vols. er. vo. 


London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 
‘Tuts is said to be a piece of genuine autobio- 
eraphy. us, however, in 
the guise of a novel, and we must examine 
it as such, without any personal reference to 
sauthor. If the charac 
iazithfully drawn, it is an ¢ 
although common enough, heaven knows, in 
real lite. It is a striking specimen of man 
in his elass of aximel—of matter endowed 
with life, instinets, and passions, but unin- 
formed by 
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water for a month, is sent to sea. In the 
navy, he s the gauntlet of tyranny and 
oppression in the usual ways—rebels at last 


—attempts, when in India, to murder a lie 
tenant—and deserts the service. 
under the baimers of another practic 
sopher, ¢: illed De Ruyter, who evinces 
love for freedom, ying on the hig 
mder a French lettre de 
turns against his own country met , because, 
as he says, * bull dogs fight ag t thei irown 
kind and kin,” and s with in! ‘inite gice 
at sundry butcheries ; im the mids 
which, with his : 
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the book, which is, in 1 full of 
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and amusement. ‘The scene is laid for the 
niost part on New ground, a tue action of 





-e carried on with ‘at animation. 















rhere is no danger to the y in the peru- 
sal of such 2 work, for the errors and crimes 
of the hero are those of a savage, and de- 
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high price ; and of this fact the hae 4 are so 
conscious, that we usually find it accompa- 


nied, and sometimes cloaked, by extreme 
modesty. His love of freedom, is nothing 


more than a hatred.of every kind of control, 
whether salutary or otherwise. With him, 
justice and revenge are the same thing. The 
religion of Christians, he opines, is going to 
church—a practice of which he disapproves, 
there being no conveniences for sleeping 
while the parson spins his yarn. He loathes 
the “drunkenly-inspired, mawkish, moral 
papers of Addison.” 

But to leave opinions, sometimes odious, but 
fortunately always absurd, and come to “ cir- 
cumstance—that unspiritual God and iis- 
creator.”” The first murder and first re- 
venge of our hero, was perpetrated on a raven, 
and is described with admirable effect. It 
forms, indeed, the best passage in the book : 

* Muy father had a fancy for a raven, that with 
ragged wings, and a grave antique aspect, used 
to wander solitarily about the garden. He ab- 
horred children; and whenever he saw any of 





us, he used to chase us out of his walks. I was 
then five years old. Had the raven pitched on 
any other spot than the one he selected, the 


fruit-earden, I cer ainly should never have dis- 
pute “d his right of possession, As it was, we had 
al!, from the time we could walk, considered him 
and my father the two most powerful, awful, 
and tyrannical persons on earth. ‘The raven 
was getting into years; he had a grey and 
look ; he halted on one leg; his joints 
were still} his legs rough as the bark of a cork- 
tree, and he was covered with large warts: 
eyes had a bieared and sinister expression; and 
he passed most of his time idling in the sun 
yuth wall, against which grew the de- 
urden.”” i. 9—10. 
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( when he anda litt » cirl were steal- 
ing fruit, the enemy came up pent attacked 
him with bill and talon :— 


“T got hold of him by the neck, and, heavily 
lifting him up, struck his body against the tree 


and the ground; but nothing seemed to hurt 
him. lle was hardas a rock. Thus we strug- 
eled, I evidently the weaker party. The little 


girl, who was my favourite, said, ‘I'll go and 
call the gardener!’ 

*T said, ‘No; he will tell my father; I will 
ha the old (meaning the raven, not 
my father;) ‘give me your i 

“She did so, and with great exertion I suc- 
though I was dreadtully mauled, in 
fastening end round the old tyrant’s neck ; 
I then climbed the cherry-tree, and, holding one 

the sash, I put it round a horizontal 
, jumping on the ground, I fairly 


pending my foe.”’ i, 11-12. 
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exertion and wounds, we succeeded in gibbeting 
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him again; and then with sticks we cudgelled 
him to death, beating his head to pieces. After- 
wards we tied a stone to him, and sunk him in 
a duck-pond.” i, 12-13. 


This was his first taste of blood. A few 
years after, having committed a robbery at 
the instigation of a companion, he went out 
with the latter to shoot. They had agreed 
to use the gun alternately ; but the comrade, 
when once in possession of so formidable an 
instrument, had no mind to give it up. He 
carried his petty tyranny so far, as to order 
our hero to put up his hat for a mark, which 
being done, he graciously condescended to 
allow him a shot in turn: 

“The instant the gun was in my hand I 
pointed it, not at my hat, but at the hat on his 
head, exclaiming, ‘ Hat for hat!’ and pulled the 
trigvers He looked aghast, and screamed out, 
*You will shoot me!’ I told him | intended as 
much, and snapped again. It was not primed. 
Luckily his cunning for once saved his life. He 
ran off; I primed the gun and followed hin ; 
he had got forty or fifty yards a-head; when, as 
he was jumping a hedge, I stopped and fired. 
He fell.” i 

When fourteen years of age, being over- 
powered in a scufile with an older lad, he 
attempted to assassinate him with a pen-knife. 
At seventeen, having determined to desert 
the service, he revenged himself on one of 
the “tyrants,” in the following manly and 
sailor-like manner: 

* le attempted to pass, muttering, ‘What do 






ys 





you mi e you in your senses?’ Seizing 
him by the collar, | swang him into the middle 
of the room, and said: *’Phere is no escape! 


Defend your life 


Ye Ruyter, and ay 





ie then went towards I 
vealed to him for protection, swearing he was 
gnorant of what I meant, or what I wanted. 
De Ruyter continued caimly smoking, and 
answered: ‘Why, it seems pretty clear what he 
wauts. I have nothing to do with your quarrel. 
You had better draw and fight it out; he is 
but a boy, and you should be a man by your 
beard.’ 

The lieutenant, whose fears then took entire 
possession of his mind, humbled himself to me; 
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he protested he had never intended me any 
wrong; that if I thought so, he was sorry, and 


asked ny pardon; he intreated I would put up 
my sword, and go on board with him, promising, 
with an oath, would never take advan- 
tage of what had passed. Disgusted at his 

s, | struck him from me, and spitting 
vociferated, * Remember Walter! cow- 
ardly, malignant raffian! What! you white- 
red scoundrel, can no words you?— 
with the 
ced him, 


that he 


meanh 


livered move 
then blows shall!’ 


hilt of my 


and I struck him 





sword in his mouth, and kic 


and trampled on him. [| tore his coat off, I 
rent it to fragments, saying, * ‘This is the first 
time such a poltroon has disgraced this true 
colour liis screams and protestations, while 
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satisfied. nothing currish blood 
can atone for your atrocities to Walter! 
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the spot, had not a stronger hand griped hold 
ol wy ara ) and he said, 
in a low, « , * Come, no killing. Here!’ 
(ziving me a broken billiard cue,) ‘a stick is a 
fitter Weapon to chastise a coward with. Don't 
rust good steel.’ 

“Ic was useless to gainsay him, for he had 
taken the sword out of my hand. 1 therefore 
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belaboured the rascal: his yells were dreadful ; 
he was wild with terror, and looked like a ma- 
niac. I never ceased till I had broken the butt- 
end of the cue over him, and till he was motion- 
less.” i. 124—126. 

Our hero having succeeded in making his 
escape, he says— 

“I gave vent to my joy, and played as many 
antics as a madman broke loose trom his chains. 
I spurred my willing horse on to the centre of 
the sandy waste, hallooing and screaming myself 
hoarse with rapture. I drew the sabre De Ruyter 
had given me, and flourished it about, regard- 
less of my horse’s head and ears. As I lost sight 
of the town gate, I pulled in my foaming steed; 
then looking around, and seeing nothing human, 
I dismounted, when patting the horse’s reeking 


neck, I exclaimed: ‘Here we are, thou only | 


honest creature, free at last! The spell of my 
bondage is broken! Who shall command me 
now? I will obey no one; I will have no other 
guide than my instinct; no one’s will shall be 
mine; Lam for my own free impulses! Who 
dare attempt to replace the yoke around my 
neck? Let him come here? I'll not move 
from this spot, though pursued by all the men 
in the fleet and garrison!” i. 132-3. 

In the evening, he arrived at a village in- 
habited by public women, entered one of the 





huts, drank himself into a phrensy, and set | 


fire to the habitation. 

At sea with his friend De Ruyter, they fell 
in with a Malay vessel, and attacked her. 
The Malays made a noble defence, which 
elicited the exclamation from De Ruyter of, 
“Damn their impudence—they shall have 
enough of it!” Our hero boarded, but 
“with rage and disappointment” returned 
unsuccessful :— 

“ At daylight, De Ruyter came to the deter- 
mination of sinking her; which we reluctantly 
did, by opening a fire with our largest guns, and 
red-hot shot, which had been prepared during 
the night. Symptoms of fire from below soon 
made their appearance; smoke slowly arose ; 
several explosions of powder took place; the 
smoke arose darker, and in masses; at last we 
saw the savages themselves crawling up on all- 
fours upon deck. Their guns having been thrown 
overboard by us, they could make no defence. 
Streams of fire now burst out of her hatchways 
and port-holes. On the balls going though her, 
our Arabs swore they saw the gold-dust, and 
pearls, and rubies, fly out of her on the opposite 
side. I cannot say I did; nor could I smell the 
otto of roses, which they affirmed was running 
out of her scuppers like a fountain. I saw no- 
thing but the dense flames and smoke, and the 
poor devils swarming up and jumping into the 
waves, preferring death by water to fire and 
balls,—tor they had no other choice. 
we lowered our boats to pick them up, not one 
approached them; and the boats did not near 
the vessel, fearing her blowing up. She appear- 
ed to have an immense number of men; not 
Jess than two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred. 

“ Having given over firing, we lay at some 
distance, intently gazing at her. After an ex- 
plosion, louder than the loudest thunder, which 
vibrated through the air, we could see nothing 
but a black cloud on the waters, enveloping all 
around, like a pall, and darkening the heavens; 
and where the pirate had been was only to be 
distinguished by the bubbling commotion and 
dashing ripple of the sea, like the meeting of 
the tides, or where a whale has been harpooned, 
and sunk. Huge fragments of the ship, masts, 
tackling, and men, all shattered and rent, lay 
mingled around in a wide circle. Some dark 
heads still above the surface, awaiting, as it were, 
the utmost of our malice, faintly yelled their 
last war-cry in defiance; then a few bubbles 


Though | 





shewed where they had been. Her hull was 
driven down stern-foremost, and her grave 
filled up on the instant.” i, 253—235. 

We had marked for extract another pas- 
sage of asimilar nature, in which the victims 
are stated to have been chiefly women and 
children; but the cowardly atrocity of the 
whole affair, is too revolting. 

Where is the utility, it may be asked, of 


drawing a character of this kind, in which | 


there is not a single redeeming point? We 
do not know. It appears to us, that the 
author, in imagining a fictitious autobiogra- 


tioned writer on that difficult science, the in- 
struction and amusement of the young. She 
writes from experience ; she does not theorize ; 
she does not attempt to make education a 
bulky, intricate, expensive system ; she does 
not sacrifice the entire time and comfort of 
elderhood to youth ;—there is a wise admix- 


| ture of passive with active agency recoin- 


phy, (for we now perceive it can be nothing | 


else,) has been misled by sheer ignorance | 


and want of taste. He is a writer, never- 
theless, of considerable natural power, and a 
little education might have done wonders 
with him. ‘The fashionable public, we ap- 
prehend, are rather fond than otherwise of 
extravagance ; and, perhaps, the greatest bar 


in the way of a rapid sale for the books, is | 


in the extreme grossness of the language. 
Lord Byron, for instance, may awaken only a 
smile, when he tells us that he “hates adumpy 
woman!” but when the Younger Son, in 
expressing the same thing, says that he 
“loathes greasy and haunchy brutes, as 
Moses and Mahomet loathe swine,” we shrink 
with disgust. By way of contrast, we quote 
one of the very few passages in the book, 
that can awaken a kindly feeling towards the 
writer. His young Indian wife had found 
accidentally an ugly fetid flower, which 
she kissed with rapture, on which he made 
some ill-mannered remarks :— 

“ T suppose I was instigated to make this rude 
speech by her fondling and kissing it. 
dark eyes expanded; and she seemed, for an 
instant, to view me with astonishment, then 
with sorrow; as they closed, I perceived that 
their brightness was gone, and the long jetty 
fringe, which arched upwards as it pressed her 
cheek, was covered with little pearly dew-drops. 


mended, and a spirit of truthful dealing and 
affectionate honesty upheld, which cannot be 
too highly praised. Indeed, the great merit 
of ‘ The Mother's Book’ is, that it does not 
give strings of injunctions and prohibitions, 
but leads the reader to imply the great axiom 
—that the main instruments in education are 
the looks, words, and actions of parents, not 
as instructors, but as characters. ‘‘ Love your 
children, and make yourself worthy of their 
love,” would make no bad household motto, 
in the place of a hundred theories and _sys- 
tems of management. It is less talent that 
is wanted than temper, self-control, good 
sense, and single-heartedness. One great 
source of misery and mischief is to be sought 


| in the insane vanity which leads many “ pas- 


tors and masters” to determine peremptorily 


| what a child shall or shall not be—shall or 


Her | 


The branch fell from her hand under my feet, | 
her sprightly form drooped, and the tones of | 


her voice reminded me of the time when she 
hung over her dying parent, as she said— 
‘ Pardon me, stranger! I had forgotten you are 
not of my father’s land. This tree covered my 
father’s tent, sheltered us from the sun, and 
kept away the flies, when we slept in the day. 
ur virgins wreathe it in their hair, and, if they 
die, it is strewed over their graves. So, I can’t 
help loving it better than any thing. But, 
since you say it makes you sick, I won't love it, 
or gather it any more.’ Then her words be- 
came almost inarticulate from sobbing, as she 
added,—‘ Why should I wear it now? I belong 
to a stranger! My father is gone!’” ii. 101-2. 

We have devoted a little more space to 
these volumes than they fairly deserve; but, 
the eccentricities of the reputed author, will 
probably attract a good deal of attention to 
the work, and we have thought it our duty 
to give the reader some notion of what he 
may really expect. 

— 

The Mother's Book, By Mrs. Child. 1852. 

Glasgow, Grittin ; London, Tegg. 
We owe an apology to the publishers of ‘ The 
Mother's Book’ for having so long delayed 
to notice it, but as the subject isneither local 
nor ephemeral, the little volume is as well 
worth perusal and purchase to-day, as it was 
six weeks ago. We think most highly of 
Mrs. Child + as an acute, judicious, well-atfec- 





“- The Little Girl’s Own Book’ by M rs. Child, was 
reviewed in the Athencum, No, 185, and spoken of 





shall not attain; thus making themselves 
guide-posts to some particular goal, instead 
of remembering that it is the birthright of 
every child to have his natural bias consulted. 
One teacher does not allow fiction—another 
objects to history; one dreads enterprise— 
another pedantry; one is dying to see the 
protégé clever—another would be terrified at 
such a result: preconceived notions and arbi- 
trary intentions make education too often a 
mere game of cross purposes, and instead of 
Dieu dispose, it is papa, and mama, and the 
governess—or some grave dealer in Memoria 
Technica, who regards the mind as the late 
Mr. Chesshyre did the body—as something 
which, if inclined to one side, must be 
twisted and screwed to the other. Now, we 
would remind such arbitrators of intellect, 
that all dispositions, all talents, all modes of 
mental energy, are, when perfectly developed, 
and rightly applied, means of individual and 
extensive good: that when cultivated in ac- 
cordance with nature, every mind is honour- 
able; and only when wrested from the intent 
of nature is any mind contemptible. ‘“ There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” 
But these remarks are leading us astray from 
‘The Mother's Book,’ which mainly considers 
education in its earliest stages. Mrs. Child 
begins with babyhood, and leaves off before 
matrimony : between the teeth, however, and 
the teens lies an extensive sphere; and her 
remarks on the chief subjects that intervene 
we highly approve of in the main. Those 
that we do not agree with, we cannot particu- 
larize, because it would betray us into con- 
troversy. As a whole, ‘The Mother’s Book,’ 
without laying claim to any original views or 
profound remarks on human nature, has the 
great merit of being condensed, sensible, and 
gentle-hearted. The two first chapters, in re- 
ference to infancy, are particularly worthy ma- 
ternal attention. There are one or two pecu- 
liarities which mark the book to be American ; 
and we could have wished that, with no less 


with the warmest commendation. It appears, by our 
answer to correspondents, on the 4th of Juve, that several 
applications were shortly after unsuccessfully made to 
us to know where the book could be purchased ; and 
we now recur to the subject, merely to say, that copies 
have lately been received from America by Mr. Ken- 
nett, 59, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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sedulous inculcation of self-exertion, as re- 
gards action—there had been a hint given 
with respect to self-distrust in the formation 
of opinion. We know enough of American 
children to know that this hint is needful; 
but, indeed, clever youth needs it all over the 
world. In conclusion, we conscientiously and 
warmly recommend ‘ The Mother's Book’ to 
all who have the superintendence of young 
children. We wish we were little again, that 
Mrs. Child might nurse us in the manner that 
she recommends in a case of infantine sorrow 
— Seat him in your lap, encourage him to 
tell you all about his troubles, comb his hair 
gently in the meantime, and in a few minutes 
the vexation of his little spirit will be entirely 
soothed.”” We should like to know when the 
World will treat her children in this sweet 
spirit ! 


Briefe eines Verstorbenen, §:c.—Tour in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, in the years 
1826, 1827, and 1828. By a German 
Prince. Vol. IV. Stuttgart. 

{Third Notice.] 


We think it right to say, that our extracts of 
this and last week, from ‘the Tour,’ are 
taken from the volume not yet translated ;— 
only the first volume of the translation having 
as yet appeared. 

Crockford's.—“ This genius may be called a 
Fisher of Men. From the station of a poor 
fishmonger, he has succeeded in raising himself 
to the rank of scourge, and, at the same time, 
of favourite, of the wealthy and fashionable 
world. He isa player who has won millions, 
with which he has built a palace for play, in the 
style of the Parisian Salon, but with an Asiatic 
splendour, almost eclipsing even royal state. 
It is, in the now prevailing style of Louis XIV., 
adorned with all those tasteless flourishes, a su- 
perabundance of gilding, a heaped-up jumbling 
of stucco-work and painting, &c.—a tendency 
in fashion which is extremely natural, inasmuch 
as the English nobility are gradually increasing 
in resemblance to the noblesse of Louis XIV. 

“Crockford’s cook is the celebrated Ude, 
practically, as well as theoretically, the first in 
Europe. The entertainments and attendance 
are in the highest degree of perfection, together 
with a jeu d’enfer, at which frequently 20,0002. 
and more, change hands in the course of the 
evening. The society constitutes a club, to which 
it is extremely difficult to obtain admittance ; 
and though the game of Hazard is criminal in 
England, the greater part of the ministers are 
members of this club; and the Premier, the 
Duke of Wellington, is one of the committee !” 

London Concerts.—* For some weeks my ears 
have been ringing with three or four concerts 
every evening, or rather every night, as one 
would here call it. These concerts have sud- 
denly become the rage, from the most exalted 
and select down to the veriest Nobodies in town. 
Mesdames Pasta, Caradori, Sontag, Brambilla; 
Signors Zuchelli, Pellegrini, and Curioni, sing 
everlastingly the same airs and duets, which, 
however, seem not to tire the auditors. Often, 
indeed, the artistes themselves, wearied by the 
perpetual monotony, sing somewhat carelessly ; 
but this makes no difference to the ears which 
hear them, for these are rarely of a very musical 
organization, but merely inspired by the fashion. 
Indeed, some of the last comers can hardly 
distinguish whether the Basso or the Prima 
Donna is singing —which, however, does not pre- 
vent their being transported with delight. For 
the artistes the affair is extremely profitable : 
Sontag, for instance, receives 40/., and some- 
times 100/., in every society in which she is 
heard; and there are often three or four in an 








more delightful, grand, and touching, competes 
with her; the others, though also playing a 
protitable game, must be reckoned in the second 
rank. 

“ In addition to all this, you have Moscheles, 
Pixis, the Brothers Bohrer—in fine, a swarm 
of virtuosi, who, like moths towards the light, 
all fly buzzing about the English gold without 
ever being burned; but, on the contrary, as far 
as regards the women, often kindle new flames 
right and left, and thus gain more by the devo- 
tion of the ‘ fire-worshippers’ than by the ex- 
ercise of their art.” 

London Fashionable Crowds.—“I went to a 
party given by the Duke of Clarence, where the 
crowd was so truly English, that I, in common 
with many others, after half an hour of fruitless 
effort, was obliged to relinquish my object, and 
seek my indemnification at some other ball. 
Such was the pressure in the first room, that 
several gentlemen put on their hats in order to 
employ their arms the more effectively. Ladies 
bedecked with jewels were thrust down, and lay, 
or rather half stood, swooning with exhaustion. 
Screams, groans, curses, and sighs,were the only 
sounds heard. Some few merely laughed at the 
scene; and, however inhuman this may have 
been, I must reproach myself with having formed 
one of the laughers, for it was really too ridi- 
culous to hear such an affair called by the name 
of society.” 

English Republicanism.—“ Foreigners always 
form to themselves a more or less republican 
idea of English Society. In public life this prin- 
ciple is certainly remarkable, and is daily be- 
coming more so; the same may be said of their 
domestic habits, in which an extreme egotism 
will be found to prevail. Grown-up children 
suddenly become estranged from their parents ; 
and what we call domestic life, is here applicable 
only to husband and wife and little children, so 
long as these latter continue in immediate de- 
pendence on their father. As soon as they 
grow up, a republican coldness and separation 
comes between them and their parents. And 
hence has an English Poet said, that “ the love 
of grandparents for their grandchildren arises 
solely from this cause—that they behold in their 
sons nothing more than covetous and inimical 
heirs, but in their grandsons the future foes of 
these foes.” Such a thought could only have had 
birth in an English brain! 

“In the social relations, on the other hand, we 
meet not with a single trace of the republican 
element from the highest grade to the lowest. 
Here, everything is more than aristocratic in the 
extreme; it resembles the Indian castes. A 
different constitution of what is here called the 
great world would doubtless have ere this been 
formed, had England possessed a court, in the 
continental acceptation of the word, to give a 
tone and direction in the highest sense. 

* Such a court is not here to be found. The 
English kings live as private individuals, the 
greater part of the offices about the court being 
nearly nominal, and their holders assembled only 
on great occasions. But, as,somewhere in society, 
a focus must be organized, whence the highest 
light and highest influence were to stream forth, 
the wealthy aristocracy seemed called upon to 
assume this station. But, with all its power and 
riches, it was not ina condition to maintain such 
a station adequately. The English nobility, 
proud as it is, cannot, as to antiquity and purity 
of descent, if value is to be attached to such 
matters, call itself exclusive—nor, indeed, com- 
pare with the French, certainly not with the 
higher German nobles, who, for the greater part, 
have remained intact. It dazzles only by the 
ancient historic names so wisely preserved, 
which, as perpetual masks, pervade the whole 
of English history, though new families, often 
springing from very obscure people, mistresses, 








&c. &c. are hidden behind them. The nobility 


of England has indeed the most solid advantage 
over that of other countries through its real 
wealth, and still more through the participation 
in legislative power accorded to it by the con- 
stitution; but when not on these grounds, but 
by a pretension to nobler blood, and higher 
extraction, it indulges and justifies its over- 
bearing haughtiness, then, indeed, the assump- 
tion is doubly laughable.” 

Fashion.—* But it is felt almost instinctively, 
and tacitly agreed to on all hands, that the uni- 
versal queen is not aristocracy, nor wealth, but 
a power entirely new. This is Fashion, an en- 
throned goddess, who, in England alone, perso- 
nally, if I may so express myself, rules with a 
despotic and inexorable sway, but is always re- 
presented in the manifest form of some skilful 
usurpers of both sexes. 

“ The spirit of castes, which extends from her 
downwards, through all grades of society, has 
here attained an unexampled perfection. It is 
sufficient to have visited intimately in a lower 
circle, you are immediately either not received 
atall, or with the greatest coldness in that imme- 
diately above it on the ladder—and no Bramin 
ever shrunk from a Paria with greater horror 
than an acknowledged Exclusive does from a 
Nobody. Each degree in society is, like the Eng- 
lish fields, separated from the other by thorn- 
hedges. Each has its peculiar manner, and 
expressions, its cant, as it is called, and, above all, 
a consummate contempt forall beneath it. One 
perceives at a glance that the nature of such a 
society must be consummately mean and narrow 
in its particular coteries—and herein lies the 
distinction from Parisian society.” 

Fashion in Princes. —* It is almost ridiculous, 
but not less true, that the present King George 
IV. is highly fashionable; his predecessor was 
not at all so, and neither of his brothers is so; 
which, by the way, redounds to their praise, for 
a truly distinguished man can never be suffi- 
ciently frivolous to be able or willing to main- 
tain himself in this category.” 

Dandies. “ A modern London Exclusive is, 
in point of fact, nothing but a copy, and a 
wretched copy, both of the former roues of the 
Regency, and of the courtiers of Louis XIV. 
The same qualities are common to both: selfish- 
ness, frivolity, unbounded vanity, and an utter 
want of heart; both think themselves entitled 
to regard all things with haughtiness and scorn, 
while they crawl in the dust before one idol— 
the former Frenchmen did so before their king 
—the modern English do so before the acknow- 
ledged ruler in the realm of fashion. But what 
a difference in the more remote results! In 
France, the absence of morality and honesty was, 
at least as far as might be, supplied by the mi- 
nutest refinement of manners—the want of mind, 
by wit and amiability—the impertinence of self- 
exaltation was rendered endurable by a polished 
elegance aud pleasingness of demeanour—and a 
selfish vanity was counterbalanced, or at least 
palliated, by the splendour of an imposing 
court, the perfect art of conversation, a winning 
ease, and an intercourse which enchained by 
its wit and graceful ease. What, on the con- 
trary, does an English dandy offer us? Instead 
of a noble ease, he casts aside every géne of good 
demeanour; he inverts the order of intercourse 
with women, so that these seem the wooers and 
he the wooed; he uses his best friends, if they 
be not of the fashion, according to his humour, 
as though he knew them not—he ‘cuts them,’ 
as the term of art expresses it; he has by 
heart the inexpressibly fade jargon, and all the 
affectations of his ‘set’; always knows what is 
‘ the thing’—and, with these constituents, stands 
forward a ‘Lion’ in the world of fashion. If, 
besides, he keep a particularly handsome mis- 
tress, and have further succeeded in seducing 
some poor trusting fool who was silly enough to 
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offer herself up to the fashion, desbedon hus- 
band and children for his sake, then his repu- 
tation will, of course, be all the higher. And 
if, in addition to all this, he squander plenty 
of cash, if he be young and have a name in the 
peerage book, he can want but little more, at all 
events to play a distinguished part, and he pos- 
sesses, in the highest degree, all the ingredients 
that go to the making a Richelieu of our day. 
That his conversation * should consist solely of 
trivial jests and slander, which, amidst a large 
socicty, he whispers in alady’s ear, without deign- 
ing to know that any one but she and himself are 
in “the apartment—that to men he can only talk 
of gambling and sports—that beyond the routine 
of certain fashionable phrases, generally the 
boast of the shallowest brains, he is unsurpass- 
ably ignorant—that his awkward style should 
not surpi iss the none. hi ali wnce of a Ploughboy 
stretched on a stone bench—and that his grace 
fulness shoul much resemble that of a ions 
all this leaves not a gem the less in the fashion- 
able crown.’’ 

In all this we see nothing to quarrel with 
the Prince about. The genus he has a right 
to lash, and few will sympathize with the 
sufferers. But we are not so sure of the 
privilege, which any foreigner, however 
* distinguished,” (this isthe author's favorite 
adjective, when alluding to himself and his 
German iriends,) can lay claim to, of accept- 
ing invitations and receiving repeated atten- 
tions, without being subject to the social and 
moral obligation of respecting the secrecy of 
private life, and of being silent with regard 
to individual foibles, of which he could have 
known nothing, had he not been admitted 





to the most confidential intercourse. 
considerations, however, have little weieht 
with His Highness cf Puckler Muskau; 


on the contrary, the only eflect of a feast 
with him, seems to be a fit of indigestion ; 
and never does he appear to feel himself 
so much at home, as when abusing his host 
and ridiculing the whole company, who have 
the * distinguished” honour of meeting his 
princely mustachios. The poor spirit and 
bad taste of this, is evident enough when 
men are the objects of his sarcasm; but 
when the innocent frivolities of our fair 
countrywomen are subjected to his philoso- 
phical dissection and bilious estimate, we 
cannot but wonder that he who so vigorously 
and justly inveighs against whispering slan- 
ders somewhat loudly into a lady’s ear before 
company, should not have hesitated in pro- 
claiming what, if not slanders, are little better, 
in a studied form, and before the world. But 
to proceed. 

After sketching two distinguished noble- 
men, in a style which has already tempted 
politicians to turn translators, he thus de- 
livers himself on— 

The Earl of Ch—st—f—d.—*“ The young heir 
to a celebrated name and large possessions, 
appears also inclined to advance his claim as 
a leader of fon: but as the excellent lessons of 
life, contained in the Letters of his ancestor, have 
fallen on a very barren soil, and other circum- 
stances have not as yet sufficiently favoured 
him, he has hitherto been fain to content himself 
with a very second-rate sort of leadership, and 
with the mere acknowledgment of his beautiful 
equipages and horses, together with the charms 
ot his celebrated mistress.” 

Me then praises an English Countess at 
the expense of all her comitry women—abuses 
a Viscountess from * the land of the moun- 
tains and the flood,” and laments that another 
lady, when she holds court in her old castle, 





which once belonged to Queen Elizabeth, 
appears really to indulge the douce illusion 
that she is actually Elizabeth,—while of a 
fourth, he predicates, that she is neither 
“fish nor flesh.’ We have then two male 
characters, which are drawn well enough, 
but not dabelled. 

“They who are intimately acquainted with 
English society, will not be surprised, nor think 
me guilty of exaggeration, when saying that 
the fashionable hero of whom I speak, a young 
man of good family, but without means, and at 


| bottom nothing but a skilful Chevalier a’ Indus- 


trie, feels himself both justly characterized and 


| highly flattered by the name sweed mischief, which 





is given him. 
only to be attracted by the sweet, which consists 


The Marchioness seems hitherto | 





in a conversation of softly-whispered slander— | 


she may probably hereafter become also ac- 
quainted with the mischief.” 


* The bel esprit, whose caustic power i 





ssomuch 
feared, that people court him as savages do the 
devil, that he may not bite them, has one of the 
most revolting exteriors I haveever encountered. 
He is above fifty years of age, and has all the 
appearance of a pome 
rrey and greenish old sinner, who cannot 
eat at dinner till he has robbed two or three 
men of their good name, and said a 
ill-natured things, often anything rather than 
witty, but w tore nevertheless are instantly hail- 

d by all near him with loud ; 
vulsive laughter. * * * * 
fashion. His sayi 
be exguisite, since 
exercise it from lediienabile 
fashion speaks, then, as I have si 
free Englishman is a slave.” 
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But we must conclude for the present; 
whether the Prince’s book is good or bad, it 
is very certain the people of England are 
anxious to read his report of them, and we 
shall probably give a few more extracts. 








The Wanderer’s Romaunt: 
London, Cochrane & Co. 


Canto First. 


Iv we believe the preface, the author of this 
ragment expects little praise for what he has 
done. “ it was,” he says, ‘written at ran- 
dem, published at random, and a random 
sale is all that is required to complete the 
wish of its noviciate author.” 


vanate embittered in gall | 


S many more | 


We shall not | 


stop to question the propriety of hurrying | 


a work before the public, when the writer 
himself is, as Milton was, nothing satisfied 
with what he hath done: we shall rather 
address ourselves to the poet— 
is, in spite of his bad preface—on the manner 
and matter of his poem. The whole, from 
beginning to end, is one prolonged lamenta- 
tion: now, other poets have written dolorous 
things; but then there was a cause and an 
aim in their lamentations—whereas _ this 
young bard has nothing that we can see to 
complain of. He says he is young: it is 
plain he has been educated : it is certain he 
has leisure on his hands and some money in 
his pocket, else he could neither have written 
nor travelled. What, in the fiend’s namc 
ailshim? He may depend upon it, that so 
far from having a 
the innocent world, he has many reasons for 
being glad; and we advise, him, therefore, 
as he seems acquainted with the sea, to cast 
care o’erside, bring up his leeway, and have 
done with all this affectation. He has been 
jilted, we dare say, by some broomstick of a 
oo sel, on whose unw orthy person he hung 
the choicest garlands of his verse: he has 


for poet he | 


any cause of quarrel with | 


also most likely been refused admission into 
some of the Annuals—not for want of merit, 
but for want of name ;—and it is also most 
probable, that some splenetic friend has 
smiled as he read to him, in confidence, his 
most touching stanzas ;—but what of all that? 
—a man must live long after he has been 
jilted and laughed at. .\s there is some true 
poetry about this author, we shall be glad to 
see him again, and hear his voice in a more 
natural strain. 





Frederick Wilding; or, the 
World. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Baldwin & Cradock. 

Frederick Wilding’ taken 

a tithe of the s in forming his narrative, 

and taming down his k cuage, which he 

ascribes to Pw if in an amusing preface ; 
he would have written a much better book. 

He seems well acquainted with the world 

and its ways, and in communicating this 

knowledge, ‘he in idulges in a sort of hardih ood 
of detaii, which aspect of positiv: 

reality to his scenes and his narratives. All 
these who p an ounce of fact to a pound 
of fiction, will rub their hands when they 
open the adventures of this Kentish Wilding. 

The characters are one ar 

race of mortals, who ay 

the unamiable names of huating squires 
choleric justices of the peace, canting hypo- 
crites, fashionable speculators, and well-bred 
fellows, who hover between the gambler and 
swindler, or partake of the nature of beth. 
But they are frequer 
crime of common- 
for these are o1 accor¢ ling t to their na- 
tures, but, from a certain dramatic tact, 
and sharp sagacity, which groupe the figure 
well, and put vigorous language into their 
mouths, and dissect motives till the ribs are 
laid bare. ‘There is little of the intellectual 
exhibited : boxing-bouts, hunting-ma 
scenes in club-rooms, games at cricket, 
visits to the green-room, keen drinking, or- 
dinary gambling, pluckings in hells, scandal 


Ways of the 


London, 1852. 


Hap the author of * 








give san 








all of that common 








- redeemed fron i the 
ractions, 


















over the tea-cup, love-making, and duels 
abound. With regard to the story, it is the 
early years of a young Kentishman, who, 


with strong passions, and something like 
an equal leaning to good and evil, is let 
loose, at twenty, on the world, and runs a 
sort of crooked career—now flourishing in 
virtue, then sunk in dissipation ; acting like 
a hero one moment, like a fool another; 
undermined for a time in love by a canting 
hypocrite, and cheated out of his fortune by 
a combination of swindlers. At last Fortune 
relents—the course of his true-love runs 
smooth; the hypocrite is unmasked; the 
swindler is shot; the virtuous are rewarded ; 
and Frederick Wilding becomes on a sudden 
sober and wise, and marries a sensible and 
lovely woman, to aid him in maintaining his 
unwonted dignity of character. ‘The true 
aim and scope of the author’s undertaking 
may be read in the following letter, from a 
sharp shrewd swindler, when the hero of the 
story becomes settled and sedate :— 

“ “My Dear Sir,—I esteem you the best, pos- 
sibly the only friend I have ever had. You 
have been the cause, Sir, of my discarding many 
of those maxims which tend to degrade our na- 
ture, and make those who nourish them, unhappy. 
I have not thrown Mandeville into the tire; 
but, will you believe me; yes, I think you will, 
when I tell you that I preferred selling him ? 
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“ T have scanned your life, Sir (I am fond, I 
delight, in wishing to be thought wiser than 
others—but that you know already); well, Sir, 
I have scanned your life, and by it I am cona- 
vinced a man may be honest without being at 
the same time a fool—that upright conduct di- 
vested of seliishness, may procure fricnds, and 
that it will keep them firm. 

“At your first entry into life, you indulged 
your imagination in notions which mislead the 
\ you were willing to rest content with 
ig yourself that 





young; 





errors, consol there was more 








of good and true wisdom in them, than in the 
cold and severe virtues. In this spirit you 
termed prodigality libera rugality par- 
simony and mean thri vere then un- 








acquainted with the maxim, (hat @ warm heart 





req uires acool head; that knowledge is a treasure, 


but that judgment is ihe treasure he wise ; that 
Fortune is an almost universal mistress, but that 
Prudence is the mistress of her. 

“If it be true that he alone can enjoy the 
sweets of prosperity who has been made to taste 
the bitterness of adversity, that chance is your's : 
you once conceived it your destiny to have out- 
lived your fortune, your health, your friends, 
and your love, and, what was still worse than 
all these—your spirits; but you then saw that 
the worst affliction is that with which man 
alilicts himself. 

“Many cry out that all is barren—you can 
deny it; you have had two friends—tricnds 
willing to assist you, not with their advice, 
(which, Heaven knows, is on all occasions most 
lavishly bestowed on the unfortunate, ) but with 
their persons, their time, and their purses; and 
you have hada mistress beautiful, kind, and 
good—the girl of your heart, and a noble-minded 
lady she is; she forgot you not, Sir, in your 
adversity; she deserted you not in your days of 
error; she forsook you not in your hours of 
shame and sorrow. 

“The price of a virtuous woman is far above 
rubies ; rejoice with the wife of thy youth; may 
thy fountain be blessed: I cannot conclude 
better than by wishing you many years the en- 
joyment of so much beauty, good sense, and 
good disposition. Adieu ; 

“Joun ARNOLD.” 











r 
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We shall make no regular selection of pas- 
sages from this work, for the sake of letting 
our readers into the intricacies of the story, 
for, in truth, there are parts which are any- 
thing but clear to ourselves ; they are “ sort 
mysterious,”’ as the Frencliman says of some- 
thing which he did not understand in ‘ Ro- 
derick Random.’ We prefer exhibiting the 
author in a few detached scenes—the first 
which comes to hand is of a gentle and rather 
moving kind :— 

“The younger sister was at this time little 
more than a child, but she was thus early noted, 
as one likely to possess, not only the outward 
form as fair as her sisters, but in addition, there 
were discoverable in her, the first principles of 
a fine intellect. She was from her youth of a 
melancholy turn of mind, and her picture, taken 
in one of those her serious hours, bears resem- 
blance to that of Mrs. Siddons and the Kemble 
family. When quite a child there appeared a 
fondness for her on the part of Sydney, the hus- 
band of the younger sister. He appeared to 
contemplate with the delight of a father, the ex- 
panding genius of Gertrude, and became her 
master, (dangerous occupation) in teaching her 
music, and the rudiments of painting. She was 
about seventeen, when he discovered, from an 
unpleasant sensation akin to jealousy, which 
he experienced at some attention paid her by a 
young gentleman of her own age, that he enter- 
tained for her an different from a 
father’s or brother’s love. Sydney might have 
been tinged with vices incident to young men of 


affection 


| 


generous natures, but they had not corrupted 
him, nor had they contaminated a mind pecu- 
liarly alive to sentiments of honour. He had a 
sensibility unpossessed by the husbands of the 
other sisters; he could share in her feelings, in 
her hours of romance and melancholy. In doing 
this, he flattered himself that he indulged no 
gentler fecling than a concern for the welfare of 
one whom he conceived to be worthy of far 
greater attention than she received from her 
family, and whose mind, he observed, and per- 
haps truly observed, was above the family’s 
comprehension. He vi cd her as one also, 
who, from her romantic ide 

in x 
heard to express a deter tion to retire from 
the world, and end her day Slie 
would then that she was assured all hopes 
of happiness were to her lost for ever, and it 
that there was some 
almost bursting from her heart, or some linger- 
ing, half-smothered affection for an object, the 
attachment to which shame or fear hindered 
her from avowing, and the concealment fed on 
her cheek — her pallid appearance, and her 
dejection was now visible to her friends, and 
affected the family with a sorrow hitherto un- 
expressed by them on her account. Her dis- 
position was sufficiently known to them, to be 
one not liable to be disturbed by common occur- 
It was not like those waters which are 
ruffled and put into agitation by every breeze. 
She was nearly eighteen, Sydney was flushed 
with wine, he pressed her passionately to his 
bosom, and kissed her with an ardour, which, 
how much soever it might have surprised her, 
she showed no disposition to resent. ‘ Hea- 
vens,’ said he, ‘what is this? It cannot be 
levity in Gertrude, is it love, then? No, no; 
it was considered a liberty from one whom she 
had ever seen willing to act kindly towards her; 
she resented it not, viewing me as one privileged 
by situation and connexion; as one who claimed 
a favour sanctioned by custom, for have I not 
from her childhood given her the kiss of friend- 
ship, and she was aware of my disordered state, 
and seeing it, passed it over as the rudeness of 
one not strictly himself.’ But whatever were 
her sensations towards him, he was now fully 
sensible of the extent of a passion, which till 
then he had been anxious to consider powerless 
and pardonable. The reflection caused a shud- 
dering in him: as for seduction, he degraded 
her not for a moment by the thought. But 
allied to her as he was, the sister of his wife, 
the criminality of his meditations, for her image 
was now at all times present to him, nearly 
maddened him. ‘1 will subdue the vile pas- 
sion,’ said he; ‘1 will tear it from my heart.’ 
But now the parting kiss became as customary 
as the farewell at parting. ‘There was to him 
an indescribable charm in her society. Their 
meetings were now more frequent, and their 
partings became more fond, but nothing on her 
part had as yet transpired, to furnish him with 
the slightest ground of suspicion that she con- 
sidered him more than a beloved brother and 
her only friend.” i. 88—93, 
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The following is by a rougher hand ; the 
picture is vigorous and coarse :— 

“ A tradesman’s or a farmer's wife is up in 
the morning. She has to scold her servants, to 
wash and whip the children, and to have the 
breakfast comfortable for the good man. She 
has to look to the baking and cookery, and she 
has to see that there is no waste or useless ex- 
penditure (within the house), of that property, 
which she is aware is all that she has to regard 
as the support of the credit of her husband, of 
herself, and family. 

“ When she has a holiday, the husband drives 
her out, or a least is driven out with her. 

“When she receives company, and they have 
a party, everything is regular. ‘Lhe dinner, the 


apologies, the retirement with the female part 
of her visitors after a few 
sending in word to the gentlemen, ‘if you please 


glasses of wine, the 
tea is ready,’ the cards, the cross looks at them, 
the cold beef, the relics of the feast, the custards 
and tarts which have survived the dinner, the 
grog, the pipe or cigar, the song, the story, and 
the departure home—all is regular. Each man 
retires to his home with the partner of his atfec- 
tions, and each one is happy in the bosom of 
his family; and they possibly experience a nega- 
tive kind of happiness, unk to those in 
higher cireumstances. The purity, as to 
jugal faith, among the lower classes, we will say 





nownh 





cone 











nothing about. The innocence of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, of ploughmen and milkmaids, 
is about as it always was, I believe. Their god- 


dess is nature, and its dictates they obey. ‘They 
confuse not themselves with reflections on the 
past or future.” i. 270—272. 

There are many shrewd sayings, pithy re- 
marks, flashes of wit, and passages full of 
observation in these volumes; nevertheless, 
there is too much about hypocrisy, and se- 
duction, and swindling, to suit our taste, or 
to make ‘ Frederick Wilding’ welcome to a 
community at all circumspect in matters of 
purity of speech, or propriety of behaviour. 
We are sorry at being obliged to say this, 
because we are disposed to like many of his 
scenes; we thought him not more bold than 
just, in hunting down a hypocrite who eter- 
nally talked of spiritual impulses, and growth 
in grace, and rejoiced when he saved the 
hangman a job, in shooting off the Hon. 
Thomas Decker, by hands a degree less im- 
pure than his own. 


Poems by William Cullen Bryant, an Ame- 
rican Poet. Edited by Washington Irving. 
London, 1832. Andrews. 


We have done our best to make English 
readers acquainted with the literature of 
America, and among other works which we 
thought especially deserving their attention, 
were the Poems of Bryant, reviewed some 
months since in this paper.t It was, there- 
fore, with no common feeling of satisfaction, 
that we received this beautiful volume, in 
which his scattered treasures are collected 
and recommended to the attention of Eng- 
lishmen, by one whose name and fame are 
dear to them as the honoured of their own 
country. We have only room at this last 
hour for the Dedication—next week we shall 
cull our samples. 
“ To Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

“ My Dear Sir,— During an intimacy of some 
years standing, I have uniformly remarked a 
liberal interest on your part in the rising cha- 
racter and fortunes of my country, and a kind 
disposition to promote the success of American 
talent, whether engaged in literature or the arts. 
1 am induced, therefore, as a tribute of gratitude, 
as well as a general testimonial of respect and 
friendship, to lay before you the present volume, 
in which, for the first time, are collected together 
the fugitive productions of one of our living 
poets, whose writings are deservedly popular 
throughout the United States. 

“Many of these poems have appeared at va- 
rious times in periodical publications; and some 
of them, I am aware, have met your eye, and 
received the stamp of your approbation. They 
could scarcely fail to do so, characterized as 
they are by a purity of moral, an elevation and 
refinement of thought, and a terseness and ele- 


gance of diction, congenial to the bent of your 





t See Athenxum, No, 215, p. 7% 
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own genius and to ycur cultivated taste. They 


appear to me to belong to the best school of 


English poetry, and to be entitled to rank among 
the highest of their class. 

“The British public has already expressed 
its delight at the graphic descriptions of Ame- 


rican scenery and wild woodland characters, | 


ai in the works of our national novelist, | : 3 : 
contained in - : velist, | Tunis handsome volume is a proof, were proof 


Cooper. The same keen eye and fresh feeling 
for nature, the same indigenous style of think- 
ing and local peculiarity of imagery, which give 
such novelty and interest to the pages of that 
gifted writer, will be found to characterize this 
volume, condensed into a narrower compass and 
sublimated into poetry. 

“The descriptive writings of Mr. Bryant are 
essentially American, They transport us into 
the depths of the solemn primeval forest—to 
the shores of the lonely lake—the banks of the 
wild nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky 
upland rising like a promontory from amidst a 
wide ocean of foliage; while they shed around 
us the glories of a climate fierce in its extremes, 
but splendid in all its vicissitudes. His close 
observation of the phenomena of nature, and 
the graphic felicity of his details, prevent his 
descriptions from ever becoming general and 
common-place; while he has the gift of shed- 
ding over them a pensive grace that blends 
them all into harmony, and of clothing them 
with moral associations that make them speak 
to the heart. Neither, | am convinced, will it 
be the least of his merits in your eyes, that his 
writings are imbued with the independent spirit, 
and the buoyant aspirations incident to a youth- 
ful, a free, and a rising country. 

“It is not my intention, however, to enter 
into any critical comments on these poems, but 
merely to introduce them, through your sanction, 
to the British public. They must then depend 
for success on their own merits; though I can- 
not help flattering myself that they will be re- 
ceived as pure gems, which, though produced 
in a foreign clime, are worthy of being carefully 
preserved in the common treasury of the lan- 
guage. 

“T am, my dear Sir, 
** Ever most faithfully yours, 
“ WASHINGTON IRVING.” 

“ London, March 1832.” 





The Seven Apocalyptic Churches. London, 
1832. Bull. 
Tuts we look upon as a very elegant and 
valuable little work; well worth hundreds 
of those flashy publications which have no- 
thing but rocks and sea and sky to recom- 
mend them. ‘The drawings of these Seven 
Churches, or rather the sites where some of 
them stood, were made by the pencil of 
Charles Macfarlane, and the historical illus- 
trations are from his pen; and both do him 
credit. The first is Smyrna, with ruins on 
the brows of her hills and her walls joining 
the sea—the second, Pergamus, a picturesque 
city surrounded by ruins, and overlooked by 
a hill, where Greek temples stood of old— 
the third is Sardes, two massy Lonic columns, 
a crumbling arch, and a ruin-crowned rock, 
tell from what the place has fallen—the fourth 
is ‘Thyatira, a very beautiful spot, where all 
is flourishing and fair—the fifth is Philadel- 
phia, a city beautiful in her ruins—the sixth 
is Laodicea; here the desolation is complete ; 
lines of broken columns, and heaps of shape- 
less ruins, speak of an extensive city: the 
seventh and last, is Ephesus: here the church 
is seen through a massive arch, of that elegant 
and enduring architecture, which has ren- 
dered Greece famous in all lands. These 
sketches with the pencil and pen, should be 


viewed and read by all who desire a more 
intimate acquaintance with places which will 
ever be dear to the feelings of true christians. 
en 
The Shakspearian Dictionary. By T. Dolby. 
London, 18382. Smith & Elder. 


| wanting, of the general estimation of the works 





of the illustrious Shakspeare. It is neither more 
nor less than an index to all the popular ex- 
pressions and most striking passages of the 
works of the dramatist, from a few words to fifty 
or more lines. ‘Ihe author of this volume has 
shown no little sympathy with the poetic qua- 
lities of Shakspeare, and his booksellers have 
aided him in giving an elegant outward form 
and pressure to a book which cannot be other- 
wise than useful and acceptable to many. 


History and Description of Woburn and its Abbey, 
&§c. By J. D. Parry, M.A. London, 1832. 
Longman & Co. 

A volume dedicated by permission to the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford, and of which their 
Majesties have honoured the author with their 
gracious commands for four copies, can stand 
in no need of praise from critics, and has as 
little to dread from their condemnation. We 
shall, therefore, briefly say, that all who desire 
to know the history of the house of Russell, or 
the house of Gordon; who wish to be weil ac- 
quainted with Woburn House and Abbey ; who 
would fain know how many paintings and how 
many statues the gallery contains—how many 
deer are in the park, or even how much butter 
in the dairy, will find ample information in the 
pages of Mr. Parry. 


A new and complete Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, Sc. By M. de la Claverie. London, 
1831. Fellowes. 

Models of Modern French Conv 
de la Claverie. London, 1851. 





prsation. 


By M. 
Whittaker. 

AssuREDLY it rains French Grammars, and 
snows French Vocabularies !—however, if com- 
petition induce improved methods of teaching 
and learning—fant mieux. M. de la Claverie’s 
Grammar is exactly on the plan of the theoretic 
exercises traced out byWanostrocht and Levizac, 
and deserves to occupy a middle station between 
the two, being superior to the first, and less 
valuable than the latter. M. de la C.’s Grammar 
is not equal to the progress made, of late years, 
in the art of teaching living languages ; the au- 
thor says nothing about pronunciation—the 
philosophy of the preposition is notat all pointed 
out, and, in the verbs, conjugations are uselessly 
multiplied, and the formation of tenses not even 
alluded to. If, however, we cannot rate M. 
de la C.’s Grammar as highly as might be agree- 
able, we can heartily commend his ‘ Models of 
Modern French Conversation.’ ‘These are pub- 
lished with the English translation, and are 
certainly the best of the kind we have ever seen. 
The reader will immediately perceive that the 
author has been accustomed to good society ; 
and these ‘ Models’ are not only superior to all 
Madame de Geonlis’s trash, but are preferable 
even to Le Gros’s. It will, or ought to, become 


| a standard school-book. 


A Catechism of French Grammar. 
London, 18351. 


By James 
Simpkin & 


Longmoor. 
Marshall. 
StupentTs will find this catechism a valuable 
pocket companion ; it is a real mu/tum in parvo, 
teaching the accidence of the various parts of 
speech in the French language, on the system of 

question and answer. 








CRIGINAL PAPERS 


TO ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B. 





* Well, if you reclaim such as Hoop, your Society will de serve 
the thanks of the country.” 


Temperance Society's Herald,Vol. 1. No. 1, pes 





I. 
On! Admiral Gam— I will not mention bier 
In such a temperate ear,— 
Oh! Admiral Gam—an Admiral of Blue, 
Of course, to read the Navy List aright, 
For strictly shunning wine of either hue, 
You can’t be Admiral of the Red or White !— 
Oh, Admiral Gam! consider, ere you call 
On merry Englishmen to wash their throttles 
With water only; and to break their bottles 
To stick, for fear of trespass, on the wall 
Of Exeter Hall! 

Il. 
Consider, I beseech, the contrariety 
Of cutting off our brandy, gin, and rum, 
And then, by tracts, inviting us to come 

And “mic in your Society” ! 

In giving rules to dine, or sup, or lunch, 
Consider Nature's ends before you league us 
To strip the Isle of Rum of all its punch— 
To dock the Isle of Mull of all its nezus— 
Or doom,—to suit your milk-and-water view,— 
The Isle of Sky to nothing but sky-blue! 

Il. 
Consider—for appearance’ sake—consider 
The sorry figure of a spirit-vidder 
Going on this crusade against the sutler, 
A sort of Hudibras—without a Butler! 

IV. 
Consider—ere you break the ardent spirits 
Of father, mother, brother, sister, daughter— 
What are your beverage’s washy merits ?— 
Gin may be low—but I have known low-water! 


V. 


| Consider well—before you thus deliver, 


With such authority, your sloppy canon,— 

Should British Tars taste nothing but the river, 

Because the Chesapeake once fought the Shannon? 
VI. 

Consider, too—before all eau-de-vie, 

Schedam, or other drinkers, you rebut— 

To bite a bitten dog all curs agree ; 

But who would cut a man, because he’s cut 2 
VII. 

Consider—ere you bid the poor to fill 


| Their murmuring stomachs with the “ murmur- 


ing rill,” 

Consider that their streams are not like ours, 
Reflecting heav’n, and margined by sweet 
flow’rs ;— ‘ 

On their dark pools by day no sun reclines, 

By night no Jupiter, no Venus shines ;— 

Consider life’s sour taste that bids them mix 

Rum with their Acheron, or gin with Styx: 

If you must pour out water to the poor—Oh, 
Let it be aqua d’oro! 


VIII. 

Consider—ere, as furious as a griffon, 
Against a glass of grog you make such work, 

A man may like a stiff'un, 

And yet not be a Burke! 

IX. 

Consider—if to vote Reform’s arrears, 
His Majesty should please to make you Peers, 
Your titles would be very far from trumps, 
To figure in a Book of Blue or Red :— 
The Duke of Draw-well—what a name to dread! 
Marquis of Mainpipe! Earl New-River-Head ! 
And Temperance’s chief—the Prince of Pumps! 


T. Hoop. 
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LIVING ARTISTS.—No. XIII. 
HENRY BONE, R.A, 


Tuose who desire to live for three or four 
centuries in all the splendour of oil colours, 
may go to Phillips or Pickersgill; but those 
who wish to have a lease of their looks while 
woods grow and water runs, should go to 
Henry Bone. He is unequalled in Europe 
for the perfect truth and enduring brilliancy 
of his productions : other artists work coldly, 
and trust to the permanence of fleeting and 
unstable colours for the fame that belongs to 
hereafter ;—but Bone works in a warmer 
element and with more glowing materials: 
he trusts nothing to chance, or to the caprice 
of oil mixtures: he considers that he has ac- 
complished nothing till his portraits have 
passed, like the three children, through a 
burning fiery furnace, and come forth from 
the ordeal unharmed. In other words, he 
is a most skilful enamelist, and has brought 
his art to such perfection, that neither fire 
nor water can injure his performances : they 
would come forth from a blazing pile as 
bricks come from a kiln, more confirmed in 
their colours; and those accidents which rob 
art of so many treasures—which make oil 
paintings ashes, and sculpture lime—would 
but increase the worth without diminishing 
the lustre of the enamel portraits of this dis- 
tinguished artist. 
by what process of study and experiment, he 
has been able to achieve all this, it would 
be unfair to relate, even if we were acquainted 
with the secret: we can only say, that it is 
the offspring of many years’ labour and re- 
search, and that it first dawned on him when, 
in his youth, he wrought, as Flaxman did, 
for the Potteries, As we set some value upon 
our person, and wish not to look quite horrid 
when we are dead, we purpose to have our 
portrait passed through the fire of immor- 
tality which burns in Clarendon Square ; and 
we would advise all those who, without any 
effort of their own, desire to live after death 
in this world, to do the same. 

If they hesitate to do this, let them, at 
all events, go and look at the magnificent 
collection of portraits which the artist has 
in his gallery. For noble and intellectual 
heads it has no rival: all who have ren- 
dered England a word of fear, or of ad- 
miration, are there—more particularly the 


heroes and heroines of the golden days of 


Elizabeth and James, and the stormy times 
of Charles and Cromwell. Though these 
heads are of miniature size, nothing can sur- 
pass their fidelity of resemblance to the por- 
traits whence they are copied; and nothing 
can equal the deep brilliancy of their hue, 
unless it be the singular skill with which it 
is made proof against destruction. We shall 
attempt no catalogue of these portraits 


suffice it to say, that all the chief beauties of 


ages, in which beauty was frequently allied 
with talent; and all the chief men of three 
reigns, in which England produced her best 
statesmen, best poets, and best warriors, both 
by sea and land—all are there : puritans and 
high churchmen—cavaliers and round-heads. 
The heads of Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, 
Shakspeare, Inigo Jones, Milton, Blake, Sir 
Harry Vane, and Cromwell, we remember 
as particularly fine; but all are excellent ; 
and when we look at them, we are struck with 
the truth of the saying, that the true historical 
paintings are the portraits of distinguished 





By what chance, or rather | 


| 





men. Nor is the collection entirely confined 
to heads of the olden time: many eminent 
men of our present day have resorted to the 
artist; and we hope that more will go, for 
it cannot be otherwise than gratifying, to 
think that the portraits of those who have 
made or are making old_England famous in 
all lands, are ensured against destruction, 
and will be as fresh and unfaded a thousand 
years hence as theyare now. When we first 
had the pleasure of visiting this fine collec- 
tion, it was in the days when an intreduction 
Was necessary: it is otherwise now—it is 
opened to the curious like any public gallery. 
As we stood, catalogue in hand, gazing upon 
the mighty of the days of old, we were sud- 
denly joined by the artist himself, with all | 
the marks of studying in the fire upon him. 
His brow was flushed, his hands begrimed, 
and his dress a little disordered. He wel- 
comed us with that cordiality which comes 
from the heart—pointed out a few accessions 
which he had lately made to his ranks of 
heroes and heroines—and then whispered 
that he must return to his fire, in which he 
had left the head of Mary of Scotland—the 
third one of that princess which had passed 
through his crucible. An acquaintanceship 
of sixteen years has but confirmed the im- 
pression which Bone made on us during that 
brief interview : he is mild and unassuming; 
and though waxing old, and, we are con- 
cerned to add, somewhat infirm of body, he 
has all the cheerfulness of youth and the 
placidity of happy old age about him. We | 
know not that he has ever consigned his 
own likeness to the custody of eternal co- | 
lours: his head, by Chantrey, is very like, 
and is in the keeping of Bone himself, and 
he probably thinks it sufficient. 

Some years ago, when our king stirred a 
little in matters of art, and our government 
did not absolutely discourage it, the purchase 
of Bone’s Gallery of Enamels was talked of, 
catalogues made out, and a price spoken of : 
it was the intention then to add them to the 
national collection. We never heard of any 
proposition respecting art so much to our 
own mind. A collection such as this should 
belong to the nation—and that nation is 
wanting in a proper feeling of its own dignity, 
which neglects to make such a purchase. 
There is no gallery where the portraits of 
our great men—we do not mean titled men 
—may be seen: the heads of the ‘illus- 
trious”’ are scattered over the island, and pil- 
grimages must be made to widely-distant 
parts by those who wish to see them. More- 
over, the painting of Vandyke, or Lely, or 
Jamesone, is no security against fire; and 
scarce a year passes without some warning 
concerning the mutability of all such things ; 
—but the enamels of Bone are matters be- 
yond the power of fire to harm. These are 
times, it is true, of economy and curtail- 
ment; but it is a bastard sort of economy 
which takes sixteen thousand pounds into 
consideration, when such an acquisition as 
this can be made. We have lately heard 
reproachful language uttered against the 
public for its coldness respecting the collec- 
tion which Lawrence left as a legacy to the 
nation, to be redeemed by twenty thousand 
pounds, Now, though we think Sir Thomas's 
drawings and sketches by the great masters 








might be valuable to an academy desirous of | 
the proficiency of its students, we by no 
means think that the nation would care one 


pitch of a quoit for them, or regard them as 
better than so much old paper curiously lined 
and stained; and the reason is obvious— 
those things exhibit but the rudiments of the 
art—the first gropings in the dark, as it were, 
of the gigantic genius of Angelo or Raphael ; 
it is only with full and finished works—and 
not always with these—that the world has 
any sympathy. ‘The collection of Henry 
Bone owes none of its attractions to imported 
sympathy or affection, which must arise from 
knowledge in the details of art: the works 
which compose it are in themselves com- 
plete: they lay hold of our regard by the 
strong ties of nationality and talent: the 
glory which the illustrious originals of these 
portraits shed on their own age, continues 
to give light to ours; and if the country 
could but see, we are sure they would feel, 
how honourable—nay, how wise it would 
be to make the gallery of Bone the property 
of the nation. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE POLISH OF 
NIEMCEWITZ. 
Tuts life is but a dream at best, 
Where shadows pass, but nought remains ; 
Some seem with wealth and honours blest, 
Some, bow'd by misery and chains. 


A few there are, before whose eyes 
A crown will flit, in mock’ry sent; 


| To others darker visions rise, 


Of country lost, and banishment. 


And, oh! what bitter cause to weep 
The boon of life thus hardly given, 
If, after all this troublous sleep, 
We wake—but not to taste of Heaven. 
J. H. U. 





JESTS FROM THE ANTIQUE.—No, ILI. 
APOPHTHEGMS OF ARISTIPPUS, 

1. Being asked why philosophers frequented 
the rich, he replied, ‘ They know their neces- 
sities better than the others do. 

2. A rich man came to offer his son as a 
pupil; Aristippus demanded five hundred 
drachmas: “ Why,” said the parent, “ I could 
purchase a slave for that sum.”—‘ Do so,” re- 
plied Aristippus, “and then you will have two.” 

3. When asked by Dionysius, why he left 
Athens to visit Syracuse, he replied, “ When I 
wanted wisdom I went to Socrates; now I want 
money, and come to thee.” 

[From Athenzus.} 
APOPHTHEGMS OF STRATONICUS. 

1. The musician Stratonicus adorned his 
school with statues of the Muses and Apollo; 
being asked how many pupils he had, he replied, 
“ Twelve, with the aid of the gods!” He had 
really but two. 

2. Finding, at Mylassa, more temples than 
inhabitants, Stratonicus commenced his speech 
with “ Hear me, steeples,” instead of people, 
(vaot for Aaot.) 

3. A friend asked him, whether long or round 
vessels were the safer, he answered, “The 
safest vessel is she that has gained her port.”’ 

t. King Ptolemy having spoken more warmly 
than wisely to Stratonicus on the subject of 
music, he replied, “ Sire, the management of the 
sceptre is different from that of the plectre.”’¢ 
5, Stratonicus was once listening to a bad 
harper, who sung as wretchedly as he played: 
turning to a friend, he quoted from Homer— 

One thing the Gods have given and one denied. 
Being asked to explain, he answered, “The 
Gods have given him the art of playing badly, 
and denied that of singing well.” 

6. He said that the mother of Satyrus was 

+ The plectre was the quill with which the harp was 
played. 
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the most wonderful being in creation, “"™ dhe 


bore the scoundrel nine months, and no other 
place or person could bear him nine days. 

7. He said that cold weather prevailed at 
-Enos nine months of the year, and winter the 
other three, 

<nsiaaiaiaiaiaania 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Our cour itry is becoming fertile in Maga- 
gines; the old are prospering, we hear, and 
others are starting into life; but those who 
read them cannot fail to obs rve and lament 
the stern political tone which some of them 
have assumed. Blackwood 
abdicated the throne of | 
which he sat these te: 
that he might 
fare; Fraser hi 
so has the New Wo: 
politan ; and we must sa 
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SLAGERING KCCPS 


The Royal 


Gentleman's 






Lady's Magazine assumes a higher tone than | 

' s . | 
has been usual with the class, and, not con- 
tent with dictating a tucker, or regulating | 


the dimensions of a patch, has enliste ad loge, 


and Miss Jane Porter and others, under its 
banners. Notwithstandine this bitter in- 





fusion of politics, there is con 
spirit of a better kind visible amor 
monthly which we have 
Blaciwood has a clever * lampoon on * Cathe- 
rine of Cleves,’ 
—— the Wonthly abounds in ple 
it has changed hands | itely, ~ 
come over to the right tone in politics, and 
is altogether very greatly improved; Fraser 
has, it seems, enlisted the once wise and elo- | 
quent Edward Irving among its contributors, 
and, leaving quarrels with Bulwer, and dis- 
putes with all and sundry to “folks 
divine,” has grown courteous, yet lost none | 
of his learning nor his mirth; the ew 
Monthly, too, has abated a certain tone of 
unbecoming haughtiness, and is kindly, com- 
panionable, and instructive; nor ought we 
to forget the Metropolitan, a magazine which 
never fails to contain something witty or 
wise. We have spoken before of the Royal 
Lady's, and the merit of the other Ladies’ 
Magazines we must leave to be guessed at, 
for we are not very profound matters of 
dress and ceremony; nor can we say any- 
thing for the Sporting Magazines, e ither Old 
or New, for we are only acquainted with the 
rougher pastimes of Norway or the north of 
Scotland, and never coursed a hare, nor shot 
a pheasant, in a preserve, in our life; we 
hope, however, that both works, like Mr. 
Phillips's hounds, will have “a brilliant run.” 
The British Magazine is the first of the 
monthly novelties that we shall notice. It 
has arrived late, and we have only had time 
to dip into it. It professes not to be exclu- 
sively theological, but the appearance con- 
tradicts the profession; it contains a great 
deal of useful information for the clergy, but 
has little that is attractive for the general | 
reader. The Monthly Repository is a Uni- 
tarian Magazine, which has lately passed 
into new hands, and is all the better for the 
change; the leading article on the ‘ Fast 
Day’ is excellent—it is one of the very best | 
articles we have read for some time, and a 
capital prose comment on Hood's ¢ Ode to 
Perceval,’ which appeared in this paper. The 
Nautical Magazine is a sure hit: we had | 





works named, 


and a sensible article on ¢ ssi 


ng papers; 


less 





our misgivings— but it is got up in a style 
that will ensure A little inexperi- 
ence is evident in this first number, but the 
material is good—it will be invaluable 

naval men, and one shilling will pass it eur- 


hilling 
rent from the Land's End to John-o'-G 


success. 
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A few literary speculations are in the 
market. Barry Cornwail is collecting his 
’ . r } ’ 
lyrics, many of w of great be ’ 
into a volume; Galt has on hand an .Auto- 
biography of a Reformer, « cated to Lord 
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SCIENTIFIC AN LiTSRARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 





March 1.—His Roy 
. 1 hair Se 
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on Hybernation,’ was 














cluded. Lord Cole, al 
an, Esq. were »admitted into the Sox ind 
the Venerable Ge »>Glover, M.A., Dr. James 
Clark, and Dr, Hope, were proposed. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Tue lecture on Friday on the art of Impro- 
vising, by an expatriated Italian nobleman, was 
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which the subject was illu 


gave a hasty historical notice of the more cele- 


brated improvisators of all ages, from the He- 
brews down to our own times. He sidered 
that the art was practised among the Hebrews, 
Carthageniaus, Pheenicians, Egyptians, G 
and Romans, and referred te authorities; —amone 
almost all the modern nations of Europe; and 
he mentioned incidentally that, in his presence, 
Byron pronounced an extemporaneous poem 
over the tomb of a child in the Campo Santo, 
at Pisa. When he touched on Italy, the lec- 
turer was sensibly affected, and the whole audi- 
ence seemed to sympathize with him. He made 
honourable mention of the celebrated 
among his countrymen, and then of some less 
known ; and stated that the art was practised 
even by the uneducated, and mentioned a hu- 
morous poetical reply of one of the lazzarone, 
on being asked the difference between an assas- 
sin and physician—* that the assassin first 
killed the man and then robbed him, whereas 
the physician first robbed and then killed him.” 
\ word and a subject being now given, the lec- 
turer gave some specimens of his own skill: he 
atterwards sang extemporaneously, and then 
recited an Ode on Poland, which was received 
with sapenreus approbation, and drew tears from 
Niemcewicz, the polish poet, who happened to 
be present on the occasion. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feh. 27.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—Part of a paper, communicated by 
P. Cunningham, Esq., was read, entitled, ‘ 
Brief View of the Progress of Interior Discovery 
in New South Wales.’ Mr. Cunningham takes 
a comprehensive retrospect of the state of this 
country at different periods from the first set- 
tlement of Port Jackson, and enumerates the 
various individuals who have successfully made 
discoveries in various parts of Australia. In 
noticing the progress cidiscovery in other parts 








of the world, Mr. Conde observed, that, 

Amidst the ardour with which geographical 
research has been patronized and prosecuted in 
almost every other portion of the globe, it is, 
indeed, a subject of surprise and regret, that so 
little anxiety should have been shown by geo- 
graphers, and even by men of science in general, 
to increase our knowledge of the central parts 
of the Australian continent. But so it is, that 
land of anomalies may still be said to be almost 
a terra incognita.” The services of Lieutenant 
Oxley, R.N., the surveyor-general to the colo- 
are among the t of those which extended 
the bounds of our knowledge of that country ; 
and, on tl he return of this gentleman from his 

i on of the Lachlan river in 18 
is journey homeward within twenty 
arrumbidgee river, at that time 
kHOWN in any part of its course, and only re- 

ascerta 1 (although long supposed) to 
receive the di Lachlan marshes, 
In retracing his steps over those wet unhealthy 
s, by skirting them on their 
eastern side, Mr. Oxley and his party, in the 
morning, before the sun had risen many degrees 
above the hori repeatedly witnessed the 
sineu of the At one place a 
r trees, the line of which separated 
one ex of pl 1 from another, were seen 
with their round heads suspended in the air, 
apparently separated from their trunks, At 
another, an outline of hills was distinctly ob- 
served, with pointed summits, These were but 
the effect of refraction, and as the day advanced 
the disappeared, 

Mr. Cunningham, we understand, is prepar- 
ing for publication the account of a journey he 
made in 1827, from the upper branch of Hun- 
ter’s River in a northerly direction through a 
forest country skirting Liverpool plains. A 
sketch of this journey was given with the present 
paper. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF PITYSICIANS, 

Tue first evening 
held at the College on Monday last. 
Halford, Bart., President, in the 
paper, by Dr. Ireland, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, was read, ‘ On the Plague of Athens in 
comparison with those of Marseilles, Malta, 
and the Levant.’ 


‘meeting for the season was 
Sir Henry 
chair, A 


GEOLOGICAL SOCI-TY. 

Feb. 29. —Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair, 

The Earl of Kerry, and William Smith, 
Esq., of Blandford-square, were elected Fel- 
lows of this Society. 

\ paper was first read on the Titterstone 
Clee Hill Coal Field, and on the old red sand- 
stone and transition formations to the westward 
of it; by T. R. Wright, %sq., employed on the 
Trigonometrical Survey, and communicated by 
Colonel Colby. This memoir was accompanied 
by a portion of the ordnance map, including 
about 165 square miles, coloured geologically, 
and by illustrative sections. 

A letter from Sir John Herschel to the Pre- 
ae was then read, explanatory of a paper 

iid before the Society durmg the last session, 
on certain subterranean sounds heard near 
Nakoos, in Arabia. 

Ainong the donors to the museum and library 
were Viscount Cole, M.P., M. Lepold de Buch, 
Baron Alexander Humboldt, Dr. Daubeny, Sir 
John Herschel, H. 7. De la Beche, Esq., M. 
Vander Maclen, and T. H. Holdsworth, Esq. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 1.—Sir Robert Heron, Bart., in the 
chair, succeeded by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Carlisle. —Thirteen candidates were balloted for 
and elected. ‘The monthly report, read by the 
secretary, stated the number of visitors to the 
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museum to have been 536, and to the garden 
3,844. The balance in hand, after the usual 
receipts and payments, 5677. 11s. 6d. An out- 
line of the plan proposed by the committee for 
awarding premiums on the introduction and 
exhibition of rare and valuable animals from 
yarious countries, was submitted to the mem- 
bers. An entire Egyptian mummy, two col- 
lections of birds’-skins from Indiaand America, 
with a variety of other subjects in zoology, 
formed the list of donations. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING 
¢ Phrenological Society ... 


ledical Society 


WLEEKR. 


Monpay, 


Linnean Society 
TresDay, § Horticultural Society ... 
(lustitution of Civil Eng - hight, p.m. 
¢ Royal Society of Literature ..Three, r.m. 
é Society of Arts .. wana p. 
: ¢ Noval Soviety hy 
THURSD. Q¢ 

s 





WEDNES. 





cocescccet DG, P.M. 
Fight, p.m. 


ociety of Antiquaries........ 








Royal Institution 








1 » 
Pere ° ° -4 p. 8,P.M- 
Faipay, t Astronomical Society ........ Light, p.m. 
Sarcny. Westminster Medical Scciety.. Eight, p.x., 


ae nee 





PARIS ACADEMY OP SCIENCES. 

Ar the meeting of this Academy, held on the 
instant, Desnoy ry of the 
l Society, entered into a variety of 
e details, tending to w, that the 
human bones and remains of human skill, which 
have been found in certain caves, especially 


those in the south of France, had b 
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en deposited 
there subsequently to the last cataclysm, not- 
withstanding they have been met with, conjointly 
with the bones of extinct species of the mammi- 











It should 


be remarked, that the 
us beds of gravel and slimy matter con- 
g bony substances, have been deposited in 
tronzly undulated layers, but not  simulta- 
neously; and that the cavities, left by those un- 
dulations, have been filled up by deposits formed, 
or by bodies accidentally deposited, in the caves, 
curing the present period of the world. At the 
per 
tomary among 


ferous tribe. 
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still cus- 
the tribes of Celtic descent to 
preserve their grain undereround, and seek for 
shelter in subterranecous hiding-places, when 
danger impended ;—nay, even to reside habitu- 
ily in them, as Tacitus records of the ancient 
Germans. But still more positive evidence to 
this effect is borne by Florus, who wrote at the 
close of the first century ; he expressly says, (in 
the 10th chapter of the 3rd book of his Roman 
History,) that, “when Casar was carrying on 
war in Gaul, the Morini dispersed themselves 
in the forests, which Caesar directed to be set 
i the y dquitani concealed them- 
elves in caves, and the general caused them to 

} Now, from the age of Augustus, 
consequently, nearly a century and a_ half 
before the time of Florus, the term “ dquitania,” 
originally a province comprised between the 
Garonne and Pyrenees, embraced a much more 
extensive portion of Gaul, including such dis- 
tricts as Le Périgord, Le Sarladais, Guyenne, Xc. 
where the major part of the caves, containing 
human bones, are found. ‘The remaining pro- 
vl » particularly Upper and Lower Lan- 
in which those caverns are situate, 
vhich have most been dwelt upon, were peopled 
by a race of Belgian extraction, who derived 
heir customs from their native home in the 
North; and those customs were not abruptly 
changed by the Roman conquest. M. Des- 
hoyers, then went on to prove, that the orna- 
ments, utensils, and human bones, which 


ond of the Roman conquest, it was 
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be closed up.”’ 








guedoc, 














lave 
en discovered in these receptacles of bones of 
extinct animals, are in every respect similar to 
those which are met with upon opening the 
tumuli, dolmeus, and oppida, or the burial- 
places, altars, and dwellings of the aborigines, 
who peopled Gaul, Britain, and Germany, at a 
period, if not contemporary with, at least, very 








| 


little anterior to that of the conquest. There is, 
indeed, nothing observable in the bones or shells 
in question, which may not be explained by the 
practice prevalent amongst those nations, of 
burying articles, which were used as weapons, 
ornaments, or even for culinary purposes, with 
their dead. Nothing, in fact, is more common 
than to find marine shells and the bones of 
savage or domestic animals, especially horses, 
stags, and wild boars, in the tumuli of the Gaul 
and Briton; and more than a solitary instance 
ean be adduced to prove, that the caves which 
were used as places of refuge, were also used 
as places for burial. ‘This two-fold use of them 
continued even later than the Roman conquest ; 
and hence there have been found in one of the 
caves, near 4 wze, a little figure, a lamp and 
bracelets, whic he decay ot Ro 
If, then, be investigated, under this novel 
point of view, M. Desnoyers expressed his con- 
fidence, that the numerous caves known by the 
name of clusseaux, in Perigord, Languedoc, Xe. 
would establish the historical fact advanced by 
Florus, and prove, at least, so far as France is 
concerned, that human kind and these mammi- 
ferous animals were not contemporaneous. 
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FINE ARTS 
NEW PUPLICATIONS. 


Scenery of the [ighlands and Islands of Scotland. 
Lithographed by S. Leith, Banff, from Draw- 
ings in Outline by Lieut.-Col. W. Murray : 
with Descriptive Letter-press. No. I. Perth, 
Morison, Jun. & Co. 

Views of the City of New York and its Environs. 
From Drawings by Dakin ; engraved on Steel 
by Barnard & Dick; with Historical, &c. H- 
lustrations by Theodore 5. Fay. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. New York, Peabody & Co.; London, 
O. Rich. 

The Wounded Leoperd. Drawn from Nature, 
and on Stone, by Ss Mountjoy Smith. 
don, Smith & Son. 

South-east I iew of the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour's 
Church. Drawn on Stone by J. Harris. 

Views + the Exterior and Interior and 
Principal Monuments of St. Dunstan's in the 
West. With an Historical Account by the 
Rev. J. F. Denham, B.A. London, Walker. 

Views in the Pyrences. With Descriptions by 
the Author of the Sketches. No. I. 
H. Leggatt. 








Lon- 








London, 


Tue first number of outlines of Scenes in the 
Highlands and Isles of Scotland, is entitled to 
some notice, even though more expensive and 
elaborate works of the same nature are in the 
market. ‘The pencil of Col. Murray is at once 
bold and faithful; and truly it requires both to 


delineate Loch Maree, Loch Awe, the Scuir of 


Eigg, and other scenes, as beautiful as they are 
wild;—the descriptions, too, of Mr. Morison, 
are in keeping with the labours of the pencil. 
This cheap and handsome work is most credit- 
able to 

Bonnie St. Johnston—now the town of Perth ; 





and we have some hopes that the publisher is a 
descendant of that enterprising Morison, who, 
in the days of our youth, sent forth many ele- 
gant and interesting volumes from the press of 
Perth. ‘ 


Three numbers of ‘ Views of the City of New 


York and its Environs’ lie before us, and are 
so creditable to American taste and talent, that 
7 


we hope the design of the work will be extended 
so as to take in views of the great rivers, and 
mountains and vales—not omitting snatches of 
the vast rts. The ‘View of New York,’ 
drawn by Dakin, is worthy of our own Stanfield. 
But we must hint to the publishers, that the | 
vignette view, ‘ Hudson River Scenery,’ is very | 
like the illustration of May-Talbot. 








aes 


‘The Wounded Leopard’ has spirit and na- 
ture: an arrow strikes him as he has sprung 
on a deer; and he is turning his head with a 
savage growl to see whence the missile came. 
The action, however, is rather extravagant. 











The ‘ Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s Church,’ 
drawn on stone by Harris, shows us that, even 
in our own enlightened age, works of antique 
beauty are not safe, when * Churchwardens and 
Beadles” set up for judges. The proceedings at 
the meetings which have taken place, with docu- 
ments illustrative of the subject, have been pub- 
lished, in aid of the subscription for the resto- 
ration, by Nichols & Son, of Parliament Street. 

The Views of the Old Monuments in the 
nt Church of St. Dunstan's in the West, 
are drawn by Bury, and illustrated with descrip- 
tions by the Rev. Mr. Denham. ‘The 





ancit 


most 
s are the 
etligies of King Lud and his son—they formerly 


rece 


markable of these monumental rel 


at 





occupied niches on the gate of Lud, at the foot 
of Ludgate Hill: on the demolition of the gate 
they found a sanctuary in the Church of St. 


ht avainst 


Dunstan, till the Reformation brou 
i »-breakers, and the 


them a regiment of i 
heads of the British princes were taken from 
their should they were afterwards replaced 
by modern skill, and in other stone, and painted 
to conceal the The costume seems a 
mixture of the Roman and the barbarian. Some 
of the other works are well worth examination ; 
and the historical descriptions may be read with 
advantage by ail who wish to know a little of 
old London, with and in- 
habitants. 





ers: 


joints. 


its customs its 

Of the ‘Views in the Pyrenees’ there are five 
in all; but as this is the 
expect more to c¢ mplet 





first number, we may 
the series, which will 
set the picturesque villages and wild hills of 
that romantic district fully before us. ‘The war- 
fare which the British waged with the French 
among the passes and peaks of the Pyrenees, 
must render this publication doubly acceptable 
to lovers of the picturesque. The engravings 
are well executed, and the letter-press descrip- 
tion seems written by one to whom the places 
are familiar. 











MUSIC 
KING'S THEATRE, 

‘ La prova seria d’un opera buffa’ is the best 
and briefest report we can make on the perfor- 
mance of ‘II Barbiere’ on Saturday. Itis indeed 
becoming painfully evident that something must 
be done by the management at this theatre, and 
forthwith, or the subscribers will express their 
dissatisfaction in a way not to be misunderstood. 
We hinted at the outset that there was too much 
of promise; we foresaw and foretold difliculties 
that could not be overcome—but we confess 
that performance halts most lamentably, and 
even behind our worst { When the curtain 
fell, a hearty hiss spoke intelligibly the general 
feeling—and, as critics, we are only undecided 
as to what most to censure—the omission of the 


‘ars. 


baleony scene, the levity and blunders of the 
band, or the floundering of the incompetent 
singers! 

The Rosina of the evening, Signora Alber- 
tini, has a voice, which is quite incapable of 
expressing passion, or of creating emotion— 
save that of pain, when she si 
Of this we were convinced moment 
opened her mouth, in the second-rate character 
take in * Otello.’ 

varo as an inex- 
pressive face permitted, and sang his part cre- 
ditably. This Signor is not what is termed a 
** basso-cantante,” and his want of success here 
three years ag 
norance or necessities of the manager in giving 
him a ré/e not suited to his powers. Curioni’'s 


gs out of tune! 





she 


which she condescended to 
Signor Galli was as merry a / 





», Was, it is said, owing to the ig- 
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singing and acting as // Conte is familiar to the 
public. 

On Tuesday Mercadante's opera, ‘Elisa é 
Claudio,’ was revived with better success than 
attended ‘ Il Barbiere.’” Mad. De Meric’s sing- 
ing confirmed our previous opinion of her agree- 


able powers, as did La Signora Albertini’s of 


her inability to do justice to a first-rate part: 
La Signora did not succeed with a first-rate aria, 
in evena second-rate role, whilst De Meric gained 
additional ground in the favour of the audience 
by her earnest and successful efforts. Gallihad 
a part suited to his capacity; he is the only 
vocalist in the ¢roupe that pronounces the lan- 
guage intelligibly when singing. The verdict 
we have passed on Mariani’s singing was fully 
confirmed by that of the Philharmonic audience, 
where this singer’s coarse style was not mistaken 
for energy. Curioni was throughout more than 
usually successful; his languid and sentimental 
style well suited the character. A “ first appear- 
ance’ was announced, but, as the gentleman had 
nothing to sing, it is extremely difficult to report 
on his merits; we think this introductory 
trumpet should not have been sounded. As to 
the “ discipline’ of the band, we had a tolerable 
specimen on Tuesday, when the numberless 
blunders committed drove the conductor to the 
piano, in the hope of taming down their wild 
Irregularities. 

The pretty “ novelty” of the ‘ Somnambule’ 
has been twice given, and the dancing of Le 
Compte greatly admired: her style occasion- 
ally reminds us of the grace of ‘Taglioni, but more 
frequently of the agility and execution of Mon- 
tessu. The theatre is but thinly attended. 

A grand ballet is announced to be shortly pro- 
duced by Albert. 








PHILMARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Ir may not be uninteresting to our readers 
to know the origin, progress, 
and present state, of the only Society of Mu- 
sicians, in this vast metropolis, professedly as- 
sociated for the purpose of promulgating a know- 
ledge of one of the highest branches of musical 
compositions. The first law is as follows : “* The 
primary object, is the encouragement of the 
superior branches of music, by the establish- 
ment of a Concert, and combining therein the 
highest talents that can be procured, for the pur- 
pose of forming a full and complete orchestra.” 

It is now twenty years since the Philharmonic 
Society was first formed; at that time, the works 
of Mezart and Beethoven had scarcely been 
heard, and had never been properly performed 
in England. The store of novelty and of clas- 
sical music thus opened to the public—the sin- 
cerity and unity of feeling which actuated the 
Members—their eagerness to foster and protect 
genius—their indefatigable exertions to esta- 
blish the Society ona firm and permanent basis, 
by strictly adhering to the very letter of their 
laws, and enlisting under their honourable ban- 
ners, the talented professors of all classes—their 
electing Members and Associates for their merit 
only—and, to crown all, the gratuitous perform- 
ance of the Members for several seasons—ob- 


something of 


tained for the Society the fullest confidence of 


the amateur, and the profession at large; and 
subscriptions poured in from all quarters. Thus 
patronized, the Society flourished, and soon 
accumulated a surplus of wealth; but, in pro- 
portion as it has grown rich, so have its 
virtues degenerated. ‘I'he associated Members 
are now disunited and factious—the original 
purpose of the Society is constantly frustrated 
by some mean and mercenary motive in in- 
dividuals ; and of late the whole Society has 
been disgraced, by rejecting without distinction, 
in the most paintul manner, candidates, whose 
talents ought to have ensured their election, and 
whose genius would have been serviceable to the 
best interests of the Society. 





| 





is the blackballing of Moschelles—thus insulted, 
what was the consequence ? He refused to perform 
at their Concerts, or permit his Sinfonia to be 
executed. Shortly after, by chicanery and 
juggle, an “illustrious obscure ” got smuggled 
into the Society as an Associate. ‘This was too 
absurdly inconsistent to be passed over; and 
Moschelles was again proposed by his friends, 
and the amende honorable made, by an unani- 
mous vote in his favour; as we noticed a fort- 
night ago. 

In more than one sense, this Society exercises 
an influence over music and musicians, little 
ditiering from that of the Royal Academy over 
painting and painters: the honours of the Royal 
Academy are perhaps distributed with more 
discrimination ; and pecuniary benefit has 


never yet been thought of by the members; | 


whereas, the Philharmonic members vote them- 
selves appointments to places of emolument in 
the orchestra. ‘Thus what was once merely an 
honorary distinction, is now perverted and sunk 
into a mercenary privilege; and a member is, 
or was lately, entitled to bequeath to his family 
his share of the general funds of the Society! 
For the honour of the Society, we hope that 
this law will be repealed, and that here- 
after liberality, combined with an impartial 
election, will restore that hich character, which 
selfishness and partiality have terribly shaken. 

Eight Concerts take place annually, the sub- 
scription to which is four guineas ; members 
and associates pay but one guinea, and are en- 
titled to be present at rehearsals and trials of 
new compositions. A sinfonia, a vocal piece, 
a concerto, a second vocal piece and an overture 
—js the arrangement of the concert bill for each 
act. The performances commence punctually 
at eight o’clock, and generally finish at eleven. 
The social intercourse of the mixed audience of 
professors and amateurs, the interchange of 
mutual courtesy between performer and sub- 
scriber, master and pupil, during the interval 
between the acts, greatly tend to create a unity 
of feeling and respect for the art. 

The first Concert, for this year, was given on 
Monday, in the Opera Concert Room. 
removal of the elevated amphitheatre, and the 


and his suggestions are applicable to all orches. 
tras. Betore we close our notice, we think it 
may be well to mention, that the individual 
whom we lately heard play so tastefully the 
corno-inglese at the Opera, would be an inva. 
luable acquisition to the Philharmonic band, 








THEATRICALS 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
“You're a good-natured man, Mr. Sulky, 
though you don’t look so”—and we are good- 


| natured, although the very name of critic is too 


apt to be considered as implying the reverse, 
We are often blamed by sensitive authors for 
finding fault, when they have nobody but them. 
selves to thank for our doing so. If they did 
not put fault in their works, how could we find 
it? Last week it was our unpleasant, as well 
as unusual, duty to speak slightingly of a bur- 
letta produced at this theatre. ‘The bump of 


| justice which compelled us to do so, (and we 


affirm ourselves, on the authority of the cele- 
brated Mr. Deville, to possess this bump ina 
very prominent degree,) now calls on us to 


make amends, by noticing, in terms of high 
/ commendation, a burletta brought out on Mon- 


| day last, called ‘Woman's Revenge.’ 


In this 
case, duty and inclination go hand in hand, and 
the pleasure with which we set about our task, 


| convinces us, if it convinces no one else, that 


we were right in calling ourselves good-natured, 


| though good-nature is not generally supposed 


The | 


addition of another row of boxes, have greatly | 


improved the appearance of the room. 

Having devoted so much space to this histo- 
rical notice of the Society, we must limit our 
criticism to the two concerto performances; 
merely observing, en passant, that Mozart's sin- 
fonia, No. 1, and Beethoven's, No. 4; Weber's 
overture, ‘ Beherrscher der Geister,’ and Che- 
rubini’s, ‘ Les Abencerages,’ were played with 
the accustomed accuracy of the Philharmonic 
band; and Mrs. Wood, Signori Winter and 
Mariani, sang with their wonted and known 
skill. An Enelishman, Mr. John Field, from 
St. Petersburgh, executed a concerto of his own 
composition on the pianoforte in a masterly 
manner: the style of his playing is unlike the 
flippant and noisy display which we are too 
often accustomed to hear; his music, like his 
touch, charms without astonishing; he was en- 
cored in a pastorale slow movement. We have 
heard that he was a pupil of Clementi’s, and 
contemporary student with J. B., Cramer, whose 
touch Mr. Field’s resembles in a great degree. 
A violin concerto was performed by Mr. Bohrer: 
his tone was weak, but his playing comprised 
all other excellencies of a finished performance. 
This gentleman is said to be in treaty with Mr. 
Mason as leader of the German operas; we 
hope, however, that it is not true, and that we 
may see a conducteur with a score before him, a 
small baton in his hand, and every performer, 
without distinction, subservient to one general 
law. It is probable that we may hereafter 
publish a letter on this subject, from a German 
musician, who was some time in this country; 


A case in point, | his views perfectly coincide with our own, 


to belong to our calling. The piece in question 
is understood to be by Mr. Howard Payne; we 
hope we are correct in the name of the author, 
because, where there is so much praise to bestow, 
we should be as sorry to give it to a wrong per- 
son, as to withhold it from the right. The plot, 
although disposed of in one act, has so many 
pleasing windings and turnings, and possesses 
so many sparkling little satellites in the shape 
of incidents, that we cannot afford room to de- 
tail it—but if we could, we would not. We 
shall say quite enough, in speaking of the cha- 
racters, to convince our theatrical readers that 
the piece is well worth their seeing, and when 
we can honestly do this, we hold it the best 
compliment we can pay to an author, to do no 
more. The principal character, Miss Flashing- 
ton, is sustained by Mrs. Glover. It is that of 
an elderly spinster, who, having been deserted 
in early life, by a man with whom she was on 


| the point of marriage, has become irritable in 


point of temper. ‘This irritation, acting upon 
an excellent heart and liberal disposition, has 
produced eccentricity instead of misanthropy. 
Though she is constantly finding fault with 
everybody, she is constantly doing good to 
everybody; and while her actions are of the 
most noble and munificent description, her tem- 
per makes her impatient even of the expres- 
sions of gratitude and admiration which they 
naturally excite. The character is extremely 
well drawn, and it is acted by Mrs. Glover in 
her best style. It is a performance worthy ot 
any stage and any period. As a contrast, we 
have her sister, who is constantly with her; 
this sister is of a quiet, deep, and slow habit, 
both of mind and body—she thinks slowly, and 


| acts slowly—is, to appearance, little moved by 


outward occurrences—is a widow for the third 
time, and is never excited until she fancies she 
sees a chance of becoming a wife for the fourth. 
This character is not quite so well drawn as the 
other, but it is good, and it is well performed 
by Mrs. Knight. A sort of village factotum, 
called Fag, who meddles in everybody's busi- 
ness, because he has none of his own—who 


j admits that he once wrote in a lawyer’s office, 
| though he spurns the imputation of having 


| 


been a lawyer's clerk—who makes himself a 
necessary evil, and who is made, by force of 
circumstances, an active agent in the general 
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furtherance of the plot, is particularly well re- 
presented by Mr. James Vining. We were 
rather at a loss to understand him at first, and 
it is somewhat late before he explains himself, 
but when he did, we enjoyed him much. Miss 
A. Crawford, in the young lady, looked, as she 
is, pretty and interesting, and did the little she 
had to do besides with sufficient propriety and 
feeling. Mr. J. Bland, who has gained himself 
much credit lately, by his performance of a 
soldier in ‘ He’s not A-miss,’ has another little 
sketch of a part here to fill up. In the present 
instance he is a farmer—‘ many small articles 
make up a sum,” and Mr. Bland has shown, by 
his spirited and characteristic acting in these 
two little bits, that he may be trusted in longer 
parts with safety and advantage. Mr. W. 
Vining displayed his usual good sense in Farmer 
Gregory, and the Messieurs Raymond did all 
that was required from them. ‘To sum up, this 
is a well-imagined and well-written piece, well- 
acted throughout. There is little or nothing in 
it overstrained. It comes home to our every- 
day feelings ; and the best testimony we perhaps 
can bear to its general merit, is to say, that, 
hackneyed as our eyes and ears are in the ser- 
vice, we gave it—or rather, we should say, it 
exacted from us, strict attention from beginning 
to end. 





The success of Monday was well followed up 
by another on Tuesday. The piece we have now 
to notice is a burletta by Mr. Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, called ‘My Eleventh Day.’ It is evi- 
dently arranged to display to advantage Madame 
Vestris’s powers both of singing and acting; 
and when opportunity is offered her for so 
doing, she is not in the habit of failing to avail 
herself of it. The plot is simple:—Mr. Long 
Singleton (Mr. Liston), heretofore a bachelor, 
has married, somewhat late in life, a fascinating 
girl considerably younger than himself. He 
mistakes some trifling gaieties of hers for sub- 
stantial grounds cf jealousy, and becomes the 
Othello of farce. As “skilful surgeons cut be- 
yond the wound to make the cure complete,” 
Mrs. Long Singleton, assisted by her relations, 
makes him believe that she has actually eloped 
with a young exquisite—a Mr. Lavender Rose. 
To the supposed residence of this supposed 
seducer comes Mr. Long Singleton, to demand 
his wife. He is received by his wife, first in the 
disguise of the exquisite in question, and after- 
wards in that of a French girl, who states her- 
self to be the mistress of Monsieur Rose, basely 
neglected by him fur his new conquest. As the 
dandy in his morning habiliments Madame 
Vestris acted with great truth and spirit, and 
gave something much more like a portrait than 
a caricature of the butterfly species to which 
Mr. Rose belongs. As the French girl she sang 
an Italian bravura in good imitation of Madame 
Pasta, and a well-known French air, ‘ Depuis 
long temps j'aimois Adele.’ These, together 
with a new English song, composed by Mr. 
Horn, and introduced in the first act, were so 
given as to show Madame Vestris’s admirable 
command of the three languages and the three 
styles; and her exertions were rewarded by 
great and hearty applause. Mr. Liston’s part, 
as written, is a secondary one ; but a part must 
be a long way indeed behind, if his talent does 
not fetch it up to at least an equality with the 
rest. Inthe end, Mr. Singleton is made to see 
his folly and the injustice of his mistrust: and 
the piece concludes with his promising to be a 
better (old) boy for the future. Without any 
thing calling for particular remark, either one 
way or the other, in the writing, it is lively and 
agreeable. The situations are amusing, no matter 
how brought about ; and though ‘ My Eleventh 
Day’ would, perhaps, be more effective if con- 
densed into one act: it is free from objection as 
it is, and possesses much to warrant the applause 
and laughter with which it was received, 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. 

On Wednesday evening we paid another visit 
to this trim-built little free trader. We have 
not been there for some time, owing partly to 
our being taken up elsewhere, and partly to our 
fear of being ¢aken up there. Rumours are still 
(and yet moving) abroad (and at home), of a 
rod or rods in pickle for the management; but 
we know nothing, “ of our own knowledge,”’ as 
the lawyers say, as to what either can or will be 
done. We have before said our say upon this 


subject, and have only to add a hope, that, if 


any severe steps are taken, timely notice will 
be given, as we for one (a singular plural) would 
prefer going to the Devil at either of the great 
houses, to going to prison from this small one. 
Should the clearance of the theatre be effected 
by any sweeping clause, we trust also, that the 
“Public Press” will, as usual, “ be excepted.” 

Now, to the performances of Wednesday 
evening. Imprimis, a well-written piece called 
‘The Four Sisters,’ concocted, as we imagine, 
to give Mrs. Waylett an opportunity of showing 
her talent, in what is technically denominated a 
part of assumption. Mrs. Waylett is not, either 
in acting, singing, or appearance, Madame Ves- 
tris—any more than “les petits animaux qui 
piquent” are lobsters; but it is possible to be 
a very pleasant, aye, and a clever actress too, 
without being equal to the Olympic Goddess, 
and this, Mrs. Waylett knows and is. Her por- 
traiture of the Four Sisters, is a good family 
picture; and the other parts were, upon the 
whole, well played—particularly that of a jockey, 
by Mr. Mitchell, of whom we had betore to 
make favourable mention, and whom we strongly 
suspect to be capable of higher flights than 
he has yet attempted. Mr. Forrester is by no 
means wanting in humour of the broader cast; 
but we wish he would pay particular attention 
to that part of Hamlet's instructions, which draws 
the indispensable line between familiarity and 
vulgarity. We much liked Mr. Bernard's last 
piece, called ‘The Dumb Belle,’ and he has not 
lowered his reputation in his present effort. A 
production intended to be lively, although called 
‘The Automaton,’ closed the evening’s enter- 
tainment; but ours, we confess, came to a 
conclusion with the ‘ Four Sisters.’ We saw no- 
thing to remark in it, except some droll acting 
by Mr. Forrester, in a part quite broad enough, 
and rather too long. The author of this piece is 
undoubtedly a good sportsman, for he makes the 
actor say, “ Bless you, I scented him as a grey- 
hound does a hare.”’ We should have thought 
any Forrester would have known better than to 
let such a mistake about a greyhound’s nose 
come out of his mouth. 





Astronomical Lectures. —We have read an ad- 
vertisement, by which it appears that four Lec- 
tures on Astronomy are to be delivered by Mr. 
Charles Henry Adams, of Edmonton, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of the two first weeks 
in Lent, at the Opera Concert Room. We had 
the pleasure of hearing this gentleman two years 
since, and can bear testimony to his having then 
shown himself a perfect master of his deeply- 
interesting subject, to the well-blended modesty 
and zeal with which he entered upon and pur- 
sued it, and to the excellence of the apparatus 
used by him in its illustration. We wish him 
every success, and cordially recommend heads of 
families and schools to let their young people 
profit by the opportunities thus offered for their 
improvement. 

General Remorino, who excited so much ad- 
miration by his skill and daring during the late 
struggle in Poland, is engaged in writing his 
Recollections of the Campaign. We may ex- 
pect to derive some new and very interesting 
details of its glories and disasters from the gal- 
lant general’s pen, 


| 
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A name wrong spelt in the Gaxette,—“ That is 
fame,” said Byron. Well then, what is it to 
have articles taken from the Atheneum and cir- 
culated all over the country as extracted from 
the Literary Gazette? A twelvemonth since, 
some very valuable Lerrers on Sparn ap- 
peared in this paper, and, shortly after, a com- 
prehensive passage relating to the Schools and 
Universities, was copied without acknowledg- 
ment into the Journal of Education. The editor 
of the Lilerary Gazetle meeting lately with the 
same Journal of Education, copies the whole pas- 
sage, and publishes it as “ original’; and we 
have had the satisfaction of seeing it circulated 
through the daily papers, to the credit of the 
Literary Gazette, whence it is acknowledged to 
have been taken! 








New German Paper.—Professors Von Rotteck 
and Welcker, two of the most distinguished 
leaders of scientific and literary studies in the 
University of Freiburg, in Baden, have formed 
an association for the purpose of establishing a 
political journal, of which the first number was 
to appear on Thursday last. Its title is The 
Liberal, implying a rational advocacy of consti- 
tutional principles, and of civil and religious 
liberty. This enterprise has excited no little ap- 
prehension among the ur-constitutional govern- 
ments of Germany. 

New Church Bells——Another church-bell of 
glass has been cast in Sweden; its diameter is 
six feet, and its tone is said to be beyond com- 
parison finer than that of any metal bell. 

Life against Living.—A young clergyman who 
found it impossible to provide for his family, 
with his very slender income, wrote to his friend, 
* Dear Frank, | must part with my living to 
save my life.” 
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Days of Phermom 


ee fee | we gis | Weather. 
Th. 23 42 27 30.44 Var. Foggy. 
Fr. 21, 39 26 Stat. Var J)itto. 
Sat. 25:34 34 20.90 Var. Ditto. 
Sun. 26 43 35 30.09 N.E. Cloudy. 
Mon, 27) 42 34 Stat. N.E. Ditto. 
Tues. 28, 37 34 Stat. N.E, Ditto. 
Wed, 20) 30 33 Stat. N.E. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus. 
Nights and Mornings fair. Deuse fog p.m. on Thurs- 
Friday, Saturday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 39°. Day increased 
on Wednesday, 3h. -imin 


day, 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Just published.—M Gregor’s British America, 2 vols. 
1/. 8s. —Caractacus,a Poem, 12mo. 7s.—Kidd’s New 
Guide to the Lions of London, royal Is8mo, 4s. 6d.— 
hKidd’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Engravings by Bonner, 
royal ISmo. s.— Rossetti sul Spirite Anti-papale dei 
Classici Antichi d@’italia, Svo. l6s.—Petronj’s Pensa- 
menti, &c. ISmo. 7s. 6¢.—Hughes’s Divines, No. 22, 
Ogden complete, sm. Svo. 7s. 6d.—Valpy’s Classical 
Library, No. 27, Plutarch, Vol. 5, ISmo. 4s. 6d.—Na 
tional Library, Vol. 14, Medwin’s Conversations of 
Byron, l2mo. 6s.— Bishop Mant on the Gospel Miracles, 


12mo. 5». 6¢.—Travels in Switzerland, North and South 





America, ISmo. each 2s,—Herodotus, with English 
Notes, by Stocker, Vol. 2, Svo. Ss. fd.—Theobald’s 
freatise on the Law of Principal and Surety, 8vo. 
10s. 6¢.—Cromwell’s Druid, a Tragedy, with Notes, 


Svo. 5s.—My Old Portfolio, by Bell, 8vo, 9», 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We are again compelled to omit many advertise- 
ments, 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the weekly 
impression to meet the supposed possible demand of the 
New Year, the MONTHLY PART for January is 
already OUT OF PRINT. No time will be lost in 
REPRINTING, when the numerous orders already 
received, and daily coming in, shall be duly executed, 
and new Subscribers will thus be enabled to complete 
their sets. The reprinting of four Numbers within 
two mouths is perhaps unprecedented in the History of 
Periodical Literature. We are deeply sensible of this 
distinguished success, and neither exertion nor cost shall 
be spared to prove that we have deserved it. 

The first Number of last year’s volume has been re- 
printed, and complete sets may now be had, 

Correspondents next week. 
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A VERY CHEAP, ELEGANT, AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


Now ready, in a neat Volume, handsomely bound and lettered, price only Nine Shillings, with 110 Engravings by G. W. Bonner, a Life, and 
Copious Notes, by W. Mason, and a Portrait of the Author, KIDD’S New Edition of 


4 "SS PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
s ; pi I WW. 

*,* The Public are particularly requested to notice this Advertisement, and to be on their guard against imposition, as many Copies of a spurious Edition, published 
by a would-be religious Society, have lately been substituted for the genuine, more particularly in the Country, thereby causing the Purchasers much disappointment. The 
following, out of many, have been selected from the : as Be : 

REMARKS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 

“ Mr. Kidd has just sent us his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Itis a very neat edition, with upwards of 100 Wood Cuts.”"—Atheneum, 

“* A very neat reprint of Bunyan’s celebrated work, with a profusion of beautiful illustrations by Mr. G. W. Booner.”—Lilerary Guardian, 

“A particularly cheap and beautiful edition of a very well-known and valuable work.”—Slandard. 


“ This work comes before us ina new and an improved shape, The embellishments, by Mr. | 
rate.””"—Entertaining Press. 





wr, are very tasteful and appropriate. It is admirably got up, and is published at a very cheap 


* Enriched with a multiplicity of beautiful litthe Wood Cuts by Bonner, and published at a remarkably moderate charge, our best wishes for the success of this immortal work, we are convinced» 
will not be wanted.”’—United Kingdom. 


“* If there be any one who has not yet read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ let him read it without delay. The present very cheap aud complete edition (being full of embellishments) afiords him an 
excellent opportunity of so doing.””—Weehkly Times. 

*¢ This is a reprint of the celebrated work of the immortal Tinker. It is admirably got up, and, as itis particularly cheap, will no doubt have a considerable circulation,” — Ballot, 

“* A very cheap and highly-embellished reprint of a book which, in spite of the changed opinions of mankind, is still read, and ever will be, by thousands with avidity.” —Satirést, 

“* A reprint, ata remarkably low price, of Kunyan’s popular work, printed in a fine, clear type. It contains more than 100 Wood Cuts, and a Portrait of the Author, by Bouner.””—Morning Post. 

** It is very beautifully printed, and the embellishments considerably euhance the interest of the work.’’—Allas, 


“ Those who have the slightest pretensions to literary taste, should not be without this valuable work, enriched as it is with an endless varie ty of beautiful Wood Cuts by Bonner, and published ata 
remarkably low price.”—Weekly Visitor. 

* This is a publication, at a very low price, of one of the ablest, as well as most popular, productions in the English language, and Jays claim to a notice under the head of ‘ Fine Arts,’ in consequence 
of the illustrative Wood Cuts with which it is embellished. They are from the pencil of G. W. Bonver, aud add materially to the interest of the work, The 
print are extremely beautiful. We wish the publication success,”—Morning Advertiser. 

“A very beautiful republication of Mr. Bunyan’s undyi 
Works, and has on the back a very appropriate design in gol 


designs are exceilent, and the paper and 





k, forming as elegant and as cheap a volume as we have ever seen, It is bound much in the style of the new edition of Lord Byron's 
-National Omnibus. ’ 


“* This edition is by far the cheapest and most elegant of any that have issued from the press since the first appearance of this extraordinary and popuiar work.’’—Odbserver. 


“ This edition is both neat and cheap; the paper is good, the type of a medium size, and ve ry distinct; and the illustrations, by Mr. Bonner, are calculated to impress on the youthful reader the 
a 


meaning of the allegory, and altogether to add to the beauty of the work.”’—Tatler 

London: WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street; and JAMES GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row, 

OF WHOM MAY BE HAD, LATELY PUBLISHED, 

Vil. ** Avery elegant, usefal, and entertaining work."’"~—G@lobe. 

A RATIONAL EXPOSITION OF THE 
PHYSICAL SIGNS OF 


3. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. handsomely bound, intended, principally, as a 


tet Twenty-five Copies only, have been printed on India paper, 
irth-day Present, } 

| 

| 


for which early application should be made, 
THE ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR AND . . — 
cpt ony dif Sila tHE DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 


, an Of . 

*€* The Anniversary Calendar’ is a publication admirably cal- \ND PLEURA; 
culated to be placed on the public table of a drawing-room or Illustrating their Pathology, and facilitating their Diagnosis. By 
library. It contains information highly curious and desirable, and | ChailesJ. B. Williams, M.D. Lusveo, price 7s. A new edition. ( 
so various, that it would puzzle the atest bibliopolist to hnow | “ 


Vi. 
KIDD’S PICTURESQUE STEAM-BOAT COM- 
PANION TO MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND 
BROADSTAIRS ; 


eontainit 








a beautiful View of the Pier, and an Hlustration of 









4 $ his is the best original work on the subject of Auscaltation | @very object of interest ov the Banks of the Thames between 
where to find it when most wanted.”’—Athenenum. that has appeared in tus country.”—Vide Dr. Clarke on Climate. | London Bridge and Margate Pier. Designed and engraved by 
** The arrangement of this elegant work is exceedingly skilful, VIII | G.W. Bonner. Price oniy ts. 6d. ‘ 
and there is in it much information of a rare aud mieresting 4 a * One of the cheapest and most beautiful gems of art we have 
description. It forms a valuable work of reference, and will be | THE REV, EDWARD IRVING AND THE ‘GIFTED SISTERS,” | ever seen.”—Gilole. 
recognised as an authentic chronicle.”"— Examiner. Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price Is. of ‘ ELECT seer — 
J } 7 ’ — ‘ >< A COLLECTILO FAC oy Ce 
** Iu these elegant volumes there is a larger fund of informa- | rHE ‘UNKNOWN rONGUES, CTION FA es 
tion, and more laborious research employed, than ordinary readers . . ’ . 
° ’ ? “ a spirite rr ro ‘ natis Persone. : 
can suppose. “The work is very beautifully printed, aud deserves ne ith asp PAO a ofthe* Dramati = son F Price only 6s. in silk, with gilt edges, 
success.’’—Allas, | * This little pamphlet is written with considerable spirit, an ~ ' . io 8 ant > 
“ oe a . ‘ oan dia vp hee ind ke masitnes.*<Sbuiae: = , CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBt M, Vol. 1. 
A very useful and intelligent publication, beautifully printed 2 being a coliection of Humorous Tales, with upwards of vo Llus- 
and weil arranged.”—Sun, posmemects | trations. 


| THE FOLLOWING IS A 
} LIST OF W, KIDD’s POPULAR PICTURESQUE ‘GUIDES,’ 
FOR THE YEAR ts32. 


“ There is enough funin this elegant little volume to dispel alithe 
blue devilsin christendom.’’—Couw ier.—** Nor can it fail to draw 
forth many a hearty laugh from both young and old.”’—Globe, 


Il. 
FOUR YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES, 
IN 1826-7-8-9, } 












By F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. Third Edition. In svo. ! ’ . , I. . 
. fEAPEST PICT E OF LONDON VER PuBLIS uP 4 IKS IkK*S €¢ + au 9 
43+ This edition contains a full and authentic account of the | oes — ee ; fice aie oe oes CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM, Vol. 2. 

Jate dreadful Hurricanes in Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. Now ready, beautifully bound in morocco, re’ Rit edges, price with upwards of 60 Illustrations. 

Lucia, and is illustrated by a number of Lithozraphic Views. { am cpa) Asean illustrated tg re spp | . ** This second volume is, if possible, even more entertaining 
** A very clever and interesting volume.”—Lit, Gazetle. KIDD'S GUIDE TO THE * LIONS’ OF LONDON; | than its predecessor, abounding in witticisins and drolieries. Of 
“ Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.”— Glasgow or, the STRANGER’S DIRECTORY to St. Paul's, Westminster the Lilustrations we need only say that they are in Craikshank’s 

Free Press. ° Abbey, the Zoological Gardens, and Regent’s Park, the Surrey very best style, and that itis next to impossible to look at them 

HI | Zoological Gardens, the Vower, the Bazaars, the Diorama, the Without bursting into au immoderate fit of laughter.”’—Chronicle. 


Z Colosseum, Vauxhall Gardeus, the Theatres, the Thames Tun- “ y le v » will be nd an admirable bur- 
Tn avery thick volume, 8vo0. pp. 624, price 21s. with 7 Diagrams, . ¥ , In this wrique little volume will be found an admirable 








| 
‘ j wel, Ne, &e. | lesque outhe * Unknown Tongues,’ iv Cruikstiank’s happiest vein: 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE | |“ One of the prettiest ‘Guides’ we have had the pleasure of | this alone is worth the price ot the work.”—Morning Post. 
HEART AND GREAT VE ELS; } falling in with for some time.”—Tatler. | Ill. 
Comprising a New View of the Physiology of the Heart's Ac- | ; : t Il. | THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK, 
tion, By J. Hope, M.D. Physician to the St. Mary-le-bone | Beautifully printed by C. Whittingham, jun, price only 2s. 
* i 


‘ fi r. &C . . aan an “ bt x . a Humorous Story, by one of the Contributors to Blackwood's 
Parochial Infirmary, &e. &c. KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION Magazine, 2ud edition, price only 7s. 6d. with numerous Ilius- 
“ The claims which this truly valuable work has npon the pro- TO THE REGENTS” PARK, COLOSSEUM, tratious, by George Cruikshank, 
fession are irresistible. | As a work of reference aud authority it | ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, DIORAMA, &c. «One of the cleverest and most amusing stories we ever wet 
a place ry medic y.”’— Londo dic é ~ ~ hes 

poe chal ene medical library.""—London Medical | (-.n nited by the Editor of * Neale’s Gentiemen’s Seats,’ with a. | With. ‘The Llustrations are inimitable.” —Literary Gazette. 

re P neat Map, and numerous Lilustrations on Wood, designed and . 
It forms a necessary appendage to Dr. Forbes’ translation of | eagraved by G, W. Bonner. : SETI 
Laennec,”’—London Medical and Physical Journal, $ : i . , FACE 
“This is a very cheap and pleasing guide to the Regent’s 


Park and its various attractious....Tae embellisiments, which 


are numerous, are sweet specimens of the present state of wood- 
cutting.”’"—Literary Gazette. 














| mE, 
acollection of Jeux d’ Esprit, with 120 Mlustrations, by Robert 
Cruikshank. Price only les. 
“A complete Excyclopedia of fun and humour,.’’—Observer. 





IV. 
By the Editor of ‘ The Club Book,’ in 3 vols. post Svo. price 24s. 
asecond Edition of 


} 
THE DOMINIE’S LEGACY ; ijt A few copies have been printed on India paper. | 
{ 
} 





Just published, price ts. 
With a unique COLOURED MAP of London and its Environs! 
THE HACKNEY CARRIAGE POCKET 
With a View of every interesting objec t on the Banks of the DIRECTORY for 1832. 


Phames, between the New London and Kingston Bridges. The | Comprising the NEW ACT;—Comparative Table of Old and New 
Illustrations designed and engraved by G. W. Bonner. Fares, supplementary to Quaife’s Directory ;- 


Ill. 
, Se en eee KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
ree Lorne tales deservea place in every library.”—Blackwovd’s TO RICHMOND AND JTS VICINITY, HAMP- 
— TON-COURT, &e. 


Vv 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Tn @ neat volume, price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in fancy cloth; or 
elegantly bound in morocco, 7s. 6d. a Secoud Edition of 














, Dre ' EP anu a idan Iv. TABLES OF THE NEW FARES, 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCH ES OF EMINENT | KIDD’S PICTURESQUE STEAM-BOAT COM- From 93 different Points ;—with 
Commenci pene ™ ee ~ ’ Def } PANION TO HERNE BAY, THE NEW BACK FARE LIMITS 
4 hencing with the first Mission, in the Ship Duff, to the ~ . . Pp F 1 nati on all the Roads round Lindon, correctly determined from an 
Ss vas : r the 2 With two beautiful Views of the N Pier, and an illustrative na t . 
Son Seu, sie acing the est "Dicoreries of Mi El | ee i aan atce | Seal Surveys icon a relied fr accuracy 
* A little work that will a read with avidity :””—Atheneum | commencing with London Bridge. Price ouly is. 6d. A cheap and useful, as Well as seasonable little work.”’—Times- 
** is well conceived and extremely well exec ute ° -Spectator. | Vv. 7 re” 1, aceatae ail : 2 
“ and must soon become popular.”—Literary Gazette. | Elegantly bound in watered cloth, and lettered in gold, price és. London: J. Hotwes, Took’s Court,Chancery Lane. 
VI | KIDD’s PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION Pains every emerge at “gee rig cts pcp “4 RL 
> . T Te J . i y > ATHERINE STREET, Strand, 0 . at. | and son 
REMARKS ON A NEW AND IMPOR YrANT | ro M ARGAIL BE, RAMSGATE, AND BROAD- all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
REMEDY IN CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES, |. SPATRS; G.G. Bennts, Nowa5, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Mess. 
With One Hundred ond Twenty Illustrations on Wood; the Prarr & Banny, Brussels; Pertars & Besser, Hambarg; 
By John Doddridge Humphreys, In vo. price 2s, whole designed aud engraved by G, W. Bonner. F. Fuercnen, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, boston, America.— 


“ This pamphlet will be read with much interest by many per- 
Sons who are quite unacquainted with the scieuce of medicine,” 
—Tatler, 


a ‘ , . arts awr Te) 
“The embellishments to tis lithe work are admirably exe- Price GA. ; oF in Monthly Parts (ina hy 


cuted; indeed it is, ia every respect, quie at gem of art’ %— |, Advertisements, and Communications sor the Editor (post paid) 
—_ ‘ te be forwarded to the Upice as above. 
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